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for use in this climate. 
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Staunton Coal 


If you are a wagon-lot consumer, ask your dealer 
for Staunton Coal mined by us. If you are a car- 
lot consumer, ask us for it. 








MT. OLIVE & STAUNTON COAL CO. 


‘‘THE STAUNTON COAL MINING COMPANY" 


OLD AND ESTABLISHED. 
302 HOUSER BUILDING, 
ST. Louis, MO. 


Proprietors—Mines 1 and 2, Staunton, Ill, 
Capacity 3,000 tons a day. 








Largest producers of Staunton Coal, and producing 
the Best Staunton. Railroad facilities unsurpassed, 
assuring prompt and regular deliveries. 
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THE MIRROR 
What the Old Year Taught Us 


By W..M. R. 
N OW comes on the end of the year, and we look 


before and after—yes and pine for what is not. 
But we do not pine altogether in vain. The 
world grows better. No doubt about it. 

Within the past year no-one can say that there 
has not been in this country a distinct moral ad- 
vance in many lines. There is no disputing the fact 
that the country has undergone a great moral awak- 
ening. 

The insurance exposures have been of good effect. 
The mighty in wickedness have been brought low. 
The example that tas been made of the tricky and 
shifty financiers has had the effect of a moral bracer 
upon men in business of all kinds. There has been 
a tremendous jacking up of the tottering consciences 
of men who had come to think that business, and 
especially big business, could be carried on only along 
the lines of a great confidence game, or a sort of 
conventionally justifiable graft. That there has been 
a general harking back to old fashioned ideals of 
business integrity is manifest to everyone. The care- 
less drift of all of us along with customs that had 
grown up into concern only for results, ignoring the 
ethics of method, has been checked. Everywhere the 
man with money is no longer accepted as admirable, 
and as. justified by the fact of his money. He is 
more or less distinctly tabooed, if he cannot make sat- 
isfactory answer to the question, “How did you get 
it ?”” 

Unanimously the country has risen to applaud and 
approve the President’s demand for “a square deal” 
from the railroads and other great quasi-public cor- 
porations. The people have risen to this so strongly 
that they have called the President himself to task 
when they thought that he interposed to prevent the 
prosecution of one of his official family for violating 
the principle of the square deal in the granting of 
railroad rebates. We have seen great corporations 
fined for violating the laws in the securing of special 
commercial and transportation privileges, and we have 
seen two Senators of the United States convicted of 
criminally using their positions for private gain, while 
we have beheld another made a common mock and 
jeer by the disclosure of the fact that he was a shar- 
ing tool of the grafters in the great insurance com- 
panies. All these things have been more than mere 
passing incidents unrelated one to another. They 
are part of a general movement that has its manifesta- 
tion in every State and city. They are outcroppings 
of a tendency that had its origin probably in the 
gréat reaction against commercialism of the more 
conscienceless sort, which first shook the country 
when Mr. Bryan was first nominated for President. 
That movement, if you will examine it closely. is 
responsible for Theodore Roosevelt’s sweep into his 
present position as the idol of the nation, for the rise 
of Folk into world prominence, for the Chicago vic- 
tory for municipal ownership, and Hearst’s tremen- 
dous race against McClellan in New York, for Jerome’s 
magnificent victory as an independent candidate for 
District Attorey in the same city, for the smashing of 
bosses in all the big cities, for the crushing of the 
great gambling ring in Missouri, for the general 
house cleaning in the haunts of high finance, for the 
New Year’s news from all the railroad offices that the 
great transportation companies are going to discon- 
tinue the pass method of bribery. With all its finan- 


cial lunacy, the Chicago platform and the man who 
stood upon it have profoundly affected this nation, 


though not directly. Beyond all peradventure of dijs- 
pute the challenge which that pronouncement and that 
candidate gave to wealth as the one worthy 0) ject 
of existence, and to wealth’s right to dictate the pol- 
icies of the nation awakened in men’s minds the 
thoughts which have flowered into such splendid deeds 
as are of record in New York, Philadelphia, Cincin. 
nati and other cities to the credit of the electorate. 
Reform:is widespread, and not superficial. 
not spasmodic. It has brought to the fore men who 
‘will not down. It has shown how the right can and 
will win. It has given the ambitious youth of the 
country models of splendid success in Roosevelt, 
Folk, Weaver, Jerome, Deneen, Tom Johnson, Mark 
Fagan, of Jersey City; Moran, of Boston; Dempsey, 
of Cincinnati; Pattison, of Ohio. These men show 
that it is possible, and even inevitable to win for a 
right idea, and without the consent of the political 
gangs that are the creation and tools of the preda- 
tory rich. All this reform has come about through 
reaction against the power acquired by the grasping 
few through no other means than the usurping of pub- 
lic rights and the utilization of the same to their own 
enrichment. The uprising for a square deal is but 
the reassertion of the people’s faith in democracy. 
It is a protest against privilege, a revolt against a 
ruling’ class that had builded its corrupt power upon 
the more or less insidious!y acquired control of things 
belonging by right to the people. The people rose 
against these creatures grown greater than their crea- 
tor. Corporation rule has been shaken. It will be 
further shaken and dislodged when the people come 
to know, as they must, that the corporations are great 
only by virtue of their power to tax the people for the 
right to live and labor profitably on their own diverted 


It is 


heritage. 

We have seen in the Corey case another revolt 
against the arrogance of wealth and its assumption 
that it can set aside all the laws for its own grati- 
fication of the senses. The rich man can no more 
divorce the wife of whom he is weary solely be- 
cause he has found a woman appealing more to his 
jaded appetites, or seeming more available as a pos- 
session to decorate and splendorify himself. We 
have seen the nation’s wealthiest man whimpering and 
whining under the lash of criticism of his selfish greed. 
We have seen colleges and churches refusing to ac- 
cept money believed to have been wrongfully acquired 
by its donor. We have seen crass and brutal Wealth 
discredited in its every manifestation in the body pol- 
itic, the body economic, the body social. We cannot 
but understand the meaning of all this. It is that the 
country is in the throes of a moral new birth. 

The reform will recede from its high tide, but it 
will never recede so far that the old conditions will 
prevail. The standards are set high. They will.sag 
lower in the natural reaction, but never so low as they 
were before. The people forget somewhat, but they 
do not utterly forget such lessons as we have learned, 
especially in the past year. There has been a moral 
toning up that will last in us oldsters and will persist 
for long through the impression it has made upo” 
the younkers. We shall not be angels nor saints 1” 
the immediate future upon this earth. But we sha’! 
be better men—and why? Well, away down dee), 
not because we are so very purely inclined, but becaus~ 
we sec that so many of the big ones who have fallen 
are not only wicked, but absurd. Then, too, now that 
the trick of working the masses has been exposed :” 
thoroughly it will no longer be so easy to play ° 
And finally, it appears writ large and plain that m 
terial success of itself alone isn’t worth what it cos's 
when “the blow off” comes, as it is likely to come |) 
any career at any moment. 
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Democratic State Committee 
By W. M. R, 


HE Democratic State Comm:ttee meets this week 
7 at Jefferson City. We hear much to the effect 
that the Committee is incompetent, or that it 
strayed the rest of the State ticket in the last cam- 

‘ign fo elect Folk. 

All such talk comes from the old gang that Folk 

rned down and out, from the friends of Dockery, 

‘ok, Allen and Senators like Frank Farris, Orchard, 
‘orton, of the alum regime, and from the founders 
od beneficiaries of the police ring in this city. 

To reorganize the committee on any such founda- 
on as that talk would be the rankest sort of folly. It 
vould be to proceed on the assumption of a lie as a 
tact. 

The State Committee didn’t elect Folk. Folk 
ected himself by the same work which won him the 
»omination in spite of the old gang. Folk was elected 
hy the people of all parties. 
~ Roosevelt carried Missouri. Why? Because Mis- 
-ouri Democrats were disgusted with the nomination 
of Parker for President, and by the “gold telegram” 
repudiation of the party’s platform in the two preced- 

ing campaigns. Roosevelt was beloved of the people 
of Missouri as of all other parts of the country. He 
ran ahead of his ticket here just as he did in every 
other State of the Union. The State Committee is 
no more responsible for Roosevelt carrying Missouri 
than for his sweep in every other part of the country. 
He carried Missouri simply because thousands of Mis- 
souri Democrats were disgusted with the old gang 
that is now accusing the committee of incompetence 
and treachery. 

How could Roosevelt escape carrying Missouri 
with Senator Cockrell stumping the State as a Demo- 
crat and devoting most of his speeches of praise of 
Roosevelt. 

The State ticket outside of Folk was beaten be- 
cause Cook was nominated for Secretary of State an 
Allen for Auditor against the protests of the people. 
Cook was thoroughly -discred:ted by his own con- 
fession and testimony as to participation in bribery 
and corruption. Allen was an old fossil whom no one 
believed to be of any weigat. Both these men were 
forced upon the ticket by the gang. The gang did 
this in the hope that Folk would repudiate the nomi- 
nations, He didn’t. He said the people’s representa- 
tives nominated Cook and Allen and he would not set 
himself above the people. When the people got a 
crack at Cook and Allen they smote them heavily and 
what with resentment against Parker, the gold tele- 
gram and ring tactics for the embarrassment of Folk’s 
candidacy, with affection and admiration for Roose- 
velt and the prevalent atmosphere of an era of good 
feeling for everybody and everything but bood.ers an 
boodling, the State ticket was swamped. Democrats 
by the thousands started to vote for Roosevelt and 
then concluded to put the ticket in straight agai: 
all the Democrats who were opposed to Folk, while 
thousands of Republicans voted for Folk as a man 
who represented about the same general ideas in poli- 
tics of the domestic sort as Roosevelt. 

The Democratic State Central Committee was not 
to blame for the result, nor is it to be credited witi) 
saving Folk at the expense of other Democratic candi- 
dates. Folk was all it could talk for. Folk was all 
the people would hearken to. The rest of the ticket 
was damned in the hour it was put up. If the State 
Democratic Committee did anything it did the best 
it could for the party ticket as a whole. It was 
hampered by the National ticket. It was at the | 
of a party contemptuous of its leaders. It was ob- 
structed by the old gang. 

The only treason to the party was the treason oi 
the gang that now cries treason on the State Com- 
mittee. The gang knifed Folk everywhere. The 
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reason their knifing doesn’t show in the returns is 
that it was more than made up for by the votes the 
Republicans cast for Folk in every precinct in the 
State. 

What beat the State ticket outside of Folk was the 
corruption and chicane of the old gang—represented 
by Dockery, Cook, Allen, the St. Louis contingent, 
the lobby senators and representatives, the general 
glee of all the boodle e‘ements when Cook and Allen 
were placed on the ticket to hamper Folk. The gang 
put Cook and Allen on the ticket with a crazy idea 
that they would beat Folk. Instead, Cook’s and Allen’s 
candidacy strengthened Fo!k and brought upon them- 
selves the vengeance of the scratchers. 

In this view of the case a!l talk of reorganizing 
the State Committee is false presentation of the situ- 
ation, The committee couldn’t have done better than 
it did. It was hardly a factor in the election, except 
in so far as it did by its efforts keep some thousands 
of disgruntled Democrats, who wanted to dump Folk, 
in line for the whole ticket. 

The committee may not be as strong as it might 
be, but a committee that is cut off from the “sinews” 
can’t be very strong. It is being fought by the ring 
politicians everywhere in the State, but that is to its 
credit. The charge that the committee is incompetent 
is not true. It had nothing to do. Folk did it all, 
and if Folk had been defeated for the gubernatorial 
nomination there would have heen no Democrat elected 
last November. If the committee should be re-organ- 
ized it will be all the worse for the party. Any blow 
at Folk will keep Missouri in the Republican column 
in spite even of the split in the Republican ranks. 
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Reflections 


The Pass Nuisance 

HE railroad pass is a nuisance. It is also a 
Sa crime. For the people who pay railroad fares 
If the 
passes were utterly abolished the prices of railroad 
tickets would come down and the whole people would 


benefit thereby. If the passes were abolished the 
railroads could save the cost of presenting them, the 


pay for the men who ride on passes. 


pay of clerks for issuing and recording them, and 
possibly could take off a number of cars each day 
from the trains running between the great cities, If 
you live and move in the world, just try to think 
how many people you know who pay fares to rail- 


roads. If you are in politics, journal- 


Mighty few. 
ism, the larger businesses, what a bore it is to meet 
tre fellow who wants a pass, and usually they are 
fellows to whom you owe nothing. If the passes 
between St. Lovis and Chicago, for instance, could 
be utterly abolished, it seems like'y that transporta- 
tion of passengers between those two cities could be 
reduced to one cent per mile. I have gone out of 
St. Louis, twice in a sleeping car containing from 
eighteen to twenty-two passengers, of whom not 
more than three paid fare, and the payers were those 
who could least afford to pay. The railroads will 
save millions of dollars annually by cutting out passes, 
and the greater pay patronage would justify the roads 
in reducing the mileage rate on tickets. All the peo- 
ple who are fighting the pass nuisance and evil are 
operat‘ng on a basis of sound economics. The pass 
fiend’s fare is paid by the man who doesn’t get a 
pass. The public pays for the politicians’ and legis- 
lators’ pass, through the favoritism shown the rail- 
roads or through the laxity in enforcing laws against 
The pass is a bidge of privilege. It is 


If it were wiped out the 


the roads. 
also a mark of servitude. 
public would save money and the railroads would 


not only save money, but make money. 
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The Wrong of the Lid 

THE club that pays no city license should not be 
permitted to monopolize the sale of drinks for which 
privilege the saloon keeper pays a heavy annual li- 
The swell club should not be permitted to 
do what a club of common folks is not permitted 
to do. The law and the enforcers of the law should 
play no favorites. The raided clubs are organized 
under laws just as good as those which recognize the 
fashionable clubs. The poor man’s drinking is no 
more a crime than the millionaire’s. Sunday drink- 
ing is no worse than week day drinking. Drinking 
at home is no more moral on Sunday or any other day 
than drinking in a saloon. The whole confounded 
lid idea is an intolerable intereference with personal 
rights, and its good effects are not comparable with 
its bad results. It makes for disrespect of law and 
for much discomfort in the gregarious population of 
a big city. It was not needed in St. Louis, where 
Sunday drinking was never a general cause of dis- 
order or even of scandal. “The lid” may be the 
law, but the law is a wrong when it permits the 
wealthy few a pleasure which it denies the many. 
The lid is Governor Folk’s supreme mistake, not alone 


cense, 


in practical politics, but in Democratic principles, Per- 
sonal liberty should not be interfered with when it 
does not infringe the liberties of others. Privi- 
lege and favoritism are not Democratic, yet exemp- 
ting swell clubs from laws enforced against clubs of 
the common people is a piece of favoritism smacking 
of aristocracy. Governor Folk is wrong in his lid 


attitude. 
fe of 
Texas Land Laws 

TExAS has a great deal of land for sale at prices 
ranging from $2 to $5 per acre. But one must go 
there to discover the cloven hoof in the land act. Small 
tracts are not sold. If the purchaser is able to pay 
for six sections (3,800 acres), all well and good. If 
he wants an ordinary farm of 160 acres, he must look 
elsewhere. The reason is apparent. Small pur- 
chasers would enclose and cultivate their land. Spec- 
ulators will hold on to it for, perhaps, years, and make 
no improvements. But the value of the land in- 
creases by virtue of the increase of the population 
that needs the land, and this is profit to those who 
carry on the hold out. The cattle kings don’t want 
the lands cultivated, and they are able to have things 
It was bad enough for these 


for their 


their own way in Texas. 
cattle men to fence up whole counties 
exclusive benefit, but when it comes to forcing as big 
a State as Texas directly to legislate against home- 
seekers of small means, the act becomes a crime. It 
is the old story. Plenty of land, but all of it held 
for the benefit of a few, and kept out of use by tie 
many, that the values may be kept up in localities 
where the many are hudd!ed together. Keeping the 
people from the land is the simplest form of keeping 
the people in dependence. Land kept out of use 
keeps the men who might occupy that land in sub- 
jection to the exploiters of the people. Preventing 
the sale of land in small lots keeps up the rent on 
land in other places. It makes the renters of land 
pay for the non use of the land held out of the mar- 
ket. A tax on the land that would take the full 
rental value would bring all land into use by the peo- 
ple. The land of Texas belongs to all the people, 
and the great landlords rob the people of their rights 
in it by laws which prevent the sale of the land in 
small parcels. It keeps people from coming into 
Texas, unless they come in such way as to fatten the 
It keeps the cities filled with a tenan- 


It builds up great 


land barons. 
try bearing heavy rent exactions. 
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fortunes for the few who hold land by making those 
who cannot own land the serfs of the soil. Their 
labor goes to pay the landlords for the right to live 
on the land. They use the land and lose the incre- 
ment of working it, while that increment goes to those 
who only hold the land. The poor man is not want- 
ed in Texas unless he comes ready to remain poor. 
Texas land law favors the greatest, oldest, most ra- 
pacious monopoly on earth—land monopoly. 


oh 


Joun R. Watsu, of Chicago, got other people to 
give him their money for safe keeping. Then he 
used it to float his own shaky schemes. 
schemes were mostly schemes to hold up other big in- 
terests and make them buy him out or off. He wasn’t 
as lucky as the insurance thieves, who used the money 
intrusted to them in the same way, pocketed the profits 
on it, and only buncoed the people otherwise by giv- 
and expense accounts. 


Those 


ing themselves big salaries 
Walsh was a typical Chicago wolf, and it’s too bad 
that his bustedness is not more complete than it is. 
te 
The Rural Weather Prophets 

From a large number of country exchanges it ap- 
pears that the rural weather prophets are doing a 
flourishing business. The old signs have been ex- 
amined, and such an assortment of weather promised 
between now and spring that if they all come true, 
it won’t make much difference to the average Mis- 
sourian if he does die before the flowers bloom in 
the spring time. What is mystifying and worrying 
is to know which of the prophets—the disciples of 
the corn husk, the seers who rely upon muskrat holes 
or the followers of the lowly goose bone—to believe. 
For example, the defenders of the goose bone assert 
that there will be more cold weather in Missouri dur- 
ing the next eight weeks than the State ever knew 
since the glacial period. Many old line Democrats 
are inclined to think that the glacial period has re- 
turned with the administration of Folk. One blizzard 
will follow another, if these goosebone prophets know 
their business. There will be sleet and snow, and 
the thermometer will drop down to where milk will 
be sold by the yard and whiskey by the plug. This 
would be a serious matter, were it not for the fact 
that the corn shucks do not indicate a nivose and hy- 
perborean calamitous winter in this State. The corn 
shuck prophets must really be quite a conservative 
lot. They scoff at the idea that polar bear hunt- 
ing will be good in Missouri next January, February 
and March. They say the winter will be mild, or, 
at least, not unreasonably cold. This is cheering 
indeed, and great would be the occasion for joy if 
the disciples of the muskrat hole would join the corn- 
shuck crowd. Eut no. They have their own meth- 
od of divining future weather, and it is not the method 
of other prophets. They say that the layers of husks 
on an ear of corn have nothing on earth to do with 
approaching weather. And the goose bone prophets 
—well, a muskrat hole prophet and a goose bone 
prophet are hardly on speaking terms. Their opin- 
ion of each other is about as exalted as the mutual 
regard doctors of different schools entertain for one 
another. Snow and rain are all the muskrat prophets 
can see, which means high water, poor stock, bridges 
mines flooded, traffic: congested and 
kindred evils. It is enough to give one the night- 
mare to read some of these doleful predictions. And 
then, to think of it—next month a_ new race of 
prophets will obtain the floor and tell us from day 
to day that the fruit has all been kil'ed. The fruit 
crop is killed every year, but doesn’t stay killed. May- 
hap, we shall be driven in self-defense to turn proph- 


washed out, 
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If we do, we will work up a batch 
of calamities that will make the chronicles of events 
For the present we content 


ets ourselves. 


in Russia tame reading. 
ourselves “with saying that we think that when the 
the Christmas bills come in next week there will be 
an unhealthy warm spell, very unseasonable, followed 
by a severe chill that will freeze up the genial currents 
of the soul for some time. 
of of 
Mr. FEF. E. E. McJimsey, the St. Joseph editor, 


will be our consul at Callao, Peru. An editor! The 
return of the inkas. Wow! 
} 


Walsh and Dunne 

CHIEFEST of opponents of Mayor Dunne of Chica- 
go in his effort to municipalize the street railway sys- 
tem of that city was John R. Walsh. We have found 
out the moral worth of Walsh in his trip!e bank col- 
lapse. Walsh’s smash up ought to be a great help 
to Mayor Dunne’s cause, since the exposure of Walsh 
shows what private ownership of public utilities 
amounts to in the hands of those who denounce the 
ethics of municipal owne-ship. Grafter Walsh hated 
Dunne. His papers were bitterest towards. Dunne. 
Now we read the papers and see in what Walsh’s 
wealth and alleged great business consisted, and we 
know the reason why Walsh hated Dunne. For 
the same reason that the Devil hates holy water or 


a thief hates a policeman. 
oe 

ON an issue of veracity between Governor Odell 
and President Roosevelt the public will not side with 
the Grocer of Newburg. And at that we don’t mean 
to say that the President is incapable of a little poli- 
ticking. Lincoln was a political manceuverer, and up 
with the wiliest of them in his time. 


of of 
Congressman Wood 


Hon. Ernest E. Woop, Congressman from the 
Twelfth District of Missouri, has found his way into 
the editorial columns of the New York Sun. Now 
we know he will get the full value of the $7,500 which 
he says was the cost of the nomination that was given 
him with a view of making it easier to defeat him. 
Wood would have been defeated if Tom Kinney had 
thrown him down like every other ward leader in the 
district did. Therefore, if the Sun should continue 
to devote its attention to Mr. Wood lovers of good 
writing and good reading the country over will be 
under lasting obligations to Senator Kinney. The 
Hon. Ernest E. Wood, of Missouri, and St, Louis, is in 
a contested seat. He is a rare and delicate-minded 
man, as was shown when he asked the man whom 
he defeated, to propose him for membership in the 
St. Louis Club. The Hon. Ernest E. Wood has 
nice, ladylike manners, and he dines from the top of 
a Delicatessen stool with bewitching grace. His 
locomotory movements have that alert propulsiveness 
that is attainable only through persistent and pertina- 
cious chasing of ambulances containing the wounded 
borne from the smoking track of the trolley car and 
the automobile. His voice is as lutes and viols, with 
predominant sibilant strains, and his beard, when he 
wears one, is as the golden tassels of the corn. He 
wears a white bow tie, and a white slouch hat. He 
is a lawyer, known as a power in “unlawful detainer” 
cases, and his strongest drink is milk and seltzer. Not 
eleven men in the district he represents in Congress 
would know him if they met him in the street, and 
altogether. he is such a representative of the great 
city of St. Louis as it will delight the New York Sun 
to place in the proper light before a perverse and stiff- 
necked generation, blind to all the indelible stigmata 
of world-conquering genius which we have frequent- 


ty outlined since first Lou Guion left him, a pipi: po- 
litical foundling, on Tom Kinney’s door step, ‘5 be 
taken in out of the cold and sent to Washington ¢, 
talk and act tenor for the delectation of the crass: and 
coarser natures in the lower house of Congres 


of 
A Lesson in Coal 


Coat rates on railroads have come down 30 per 
cent in St. Louis. Why? Because the Wabash cut the 
rate and all other roads had to meet it. 
cite, however, stays up becauSe there is no competi- 
tion between railroads from the anthracite region. 
One road willing to do the right thing by St, Louis 
can make all other roads do likewise. What jis 
needed is some St. Louisans at the head of one of 
We should get some results from 


Anthira- 


the big systems. 
St. Louis dominance in Frisco-Rock Island affa‘rs. 
We get what we get on coal through the Goulds, 
who are, on the whole, rather kindly disposed towards 
this city. St. Louis business men should go after 
one big road and get it in line for St. Louis. What 
will B. F. Yoakum, head of the Frisco-Rock Island 
system, Or Mr. James Campbell, the 
heaviest individual stockholder in that system? We 
venture to assert that they’ll come to their home 


do for us? 


town’s relief. 


THE President is a busy man, but in nothing is he 
quite so busy as in reiterating vindications of Mr. 
Paul Morton. If the President be not careful, Mr. 
Morton’s case may come to be to him what the head 
of King Charles I. was to Dickens’ Mr. Dick. 

oe of 
The Fraternal Robbery 

A New York court has sat down on the attempt 
of the Royal Arcanum to freeze out its older mem- 
bers by raising the amount of annual assessments 
upon them. Tle court holds that such raising of 
assessments upon members who fail to die is a vio- 
lation of their original contract with the order. But 
as the order can’t pay out at the present rate of as- 
sessment the indications are that the older members 
will lose their money anyhow. Unscientific fraternal 
insurance is often a great swindle. When the accession 
of new members stops the game is up. Ai rigid su- 
provision of fraternal: insurance associations is need- 
ed to prevent the guaranteeing of death bene- 
fits on no more secure basis than the prospect of 
the continuance of an increase in membership. More 
people are robbed b~ fraternal insurance schemes ru 
on the lines indicated tham by the big old line com- 
panies with all their onconsgnnne and graft. 


Mr. Bryan 

Mr. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN is said now to have 

an income of $50,000 per year. Before he was nomi- 
nated for President, in 1896, barring his salary as a 
Congressman, he never earned $5,000 per year. Poli- 
tics has been a good investment for Mr. Bryan, yet it 
cannot be said that he has done in the position to which 
that nomination elevated him, anything that conflicted 
with the dignity or the honor the nomination carried 
with it. He has made his money cleanly and he /ias 
given value received for it to the large public tia‘ 
enjoys his writings in the Commoner and his lectures 
He has made his fortune without violation of his prin- 
ciples and he has without blare or ostentation given of 
his accretions to many worthy causes. Mr. Bryan 
has shown that he knows how to enjoy his money 
and to master it. Mighty creditable citizen is \!r. 
William J. Bryan and not by any means out of te 
reckoning when one buckles down to figuring on !'g 
Americans. Whatever his “views” may be in the op!!!’ 
ion of some of his opponents no one can doubt tat 
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uch of the moral revivel which we are now experi- 
cing has its origin in his stand against the aggres- 
n of wealth and his great campaigns in which he 
‘lenged the moral right of the money power in 
s country. For all of which reasons we are glad 

he is enjoying himself journeying around the 
id “for to admire and for to see.” He has earned 

fun, he has contributed -to our excitement and 
easure not a little, he has made us think’and feel 
a good many issues that were dead before he made 
em alive. We wish Mr, William Jennings Bryan 2 


Happy New Year. 
, of of 


RoosEVELT for Senator after his term expires! Oh, 
He must be at the head of the Canal work. 

iis hustle would give the Senate “nervous prostitu- 
ion,’ and we mustn’t disturb that venerable body. 


Roosevelt in the Senate! Huh! A lion in a den 
of Daniels. Not for us. 
of of 


Longworth’s Activity 

REPRESENTATIVE LONGWoRTH, of Ohio, the Presi- 
dent’s prospective son-in-law, introduced a bill the 
other dav authorizing the Secretary of State to ac- 
quire, at a cost not to exceed $5,000,000, proper sites 
and buildings for use of the American Ambassadors 
The United 
States now owns or leases only the residences of ‘its 
representatives in Pekin, Tokio, and Seoul, Corea. 
“The underlying purpose of my bill,’ said Mr. Long- 
worth, “is to remove the one, at present, absolutely 
necessary qualification, that of great wealth, for hold- 
ing high diplomatic office under the United States. 


and Ministers in foreign countries. 


It is an open and notorious fact that with the small 
salaries which our Government pays, compared to 
what other countries pay, none but very rich men can 
aspire to high diplomatic offices. This bill would 
reduce the expenses of Ambassadors by providing their 
rent free.” We shall see what we shall see. But 
we are glad to see what we are seeing, namely, that 
Mr. Longworth is getting ready to show us that he 
is worthy of the hand of the President’s daughter. 
He will be in the limelight now, and he will find it, 
before long, a baptism of fire. Here’s hoping that 
lhe will make good in every effort to offset the popular 
impression recently created by the press that he is 
nothing but the rich son of a rich man in Congress 
hy accident. There must be a great deal in him 
that a Roosevelt should cotton to him. If there is— 
we'l, why shouldn’t he himself some time in the near 
future serve as ambassador to some great country, 
and live in one of the residences for which his bill 
provides! 


of of 
Lots of Abe Hummels 
WHEN shall some of our lawyers, like New York's 
\be Hummel, get what’s coming to them? There 
re a few legal advisers of theives of local fame who 
The 


men, for instance, who gave opinions that the various 


would look well under a very close hair cut. 


get-rich-quick schemes were legal and good invest- 
ments, They are men of eminence in the pro- 
iession, yet their names were scattered all over the 
country on sucker dope. Then there are the lawyers 
whose specialty is franchises, or fixing the legisla- 
lature, and the lawyer who has a “drag” in the Su- 
preme Court. Then there’s the bogus debt collect- 
ing lawyer, the suborning damage suit lawyer, the 
private detective divorce lawyer. Then there’s the 
swindler of the estate for which he is counsel. The 
profession is full of crooks, and the worst of them 


are not the fellows who try monkey business in the 
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police courts, and will strip a tramp of his second 
Some of them have automo- 
Our Abe Hummels 


hand pants for a fee. 
biles and invest in bijouterie. 
should be routed out of their lairs and into striped 
suits. 


fe 


Companions in Misery. 
are smoking a Christmas cigar, so 
scorn not me. That is a Christmas necktie you have 
on. I'll trade cigar-cutters with you! Does your 
Christmas ink well hold ink? I dare you to show me 
your smoking jacket that your wife made with her own 
dear little hands. Come, we are all fellows in mis- 
ery, let us go out and get a drink of something’ to 
take away the taste of the cellarette stuff we have 
sopped up in the last three days, and I know a restau- 
rant where there isn’t any turkey hash on the bill 


You, too, 


of fare. 
of of 
A Dead One. 
GovERNOR FoLk is no fool. He will not straighten 
out and strengthen the Jefferson Club, on the repre- 
sentations of his ancient enemies that it may be used 
against him at the first primary. Governor Folk 
has not one hundred “sticker” friends in the total 
membership of the club. He has not five friends 
who will “stick” in the St. Louis City Committee. 
He can let the organized city Democracy go hang it- 
self. The party here will need him before he will 
need the party petty bosses. And at the proper time 
he can enter the field here, make open war on the 
enemies now playing possum and pretending to be his 
friends, and sweep them into the sewer. The Gov- 
ernor has ’em where he wants ’em, and he will fire 
when he is ready. They can’t win a fight or get 
into jobs without him. He can get along better with- 
out than with them, if he should try for the Senator- 
ship or the Presidency. He should let the Jefferson 
Club die, and there’s no better way to kill it than 
by having Folk men named to head it, only that they 
may withdraw with most pronounced shudderings 
from the mere suggestion of contamination in the 
name of the club. Beautiful work this of Folk’s—kill- 
ing the club most effectively by professing desire to 
It’s a dead one. 
fo sho 


help it. 


Sidney Luska’s End. 

Henry Harvanp, the author of “The Cardinal’s 
Snuff Box,” is dead. His first were 
achieved, under the name of “Sidney Luska,” in novels 
of rather vulgar Jewish life in New York. but with 
a strong exotic odor. Later he fell victim to pre- 
ciosity and became editor of The Yellow Book, which 
was the last cry of the later nineties, and brought 
into the light Aubrey Beardsley, Max Beerbohm, Er- 
nest Dowson, Arthur Symons, Richard Le Gallienne. 
They were in England what in France were called 
les jeunes, only the term became in London les jaunes, 
or the yellows. Mr. Harland didn’t pursue his fad 
quite so far as some of the others, though his liter- 
ary art did become tenuous and but mistily adumbra- 
tive of his delicate fancies. To read him one must 
have had the sort of apprehension which leaped out 
to search the idea. The writing was clever, but the 
reader had to be exceeding clever to see its finely 
shaded, subtle intimations and sense its hidden sug- 
gestions of beauty. It was pretty, but only a carving 
of cherry stones, after all. Yet the men of The Yel- 
low Book left their mark on the later Victorian era, 
a queer, morbid, erratic, over decorative mark, but 


successes 
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still a mark. Some might say “the mark of the Beast,” 
and be partly right, especially as to Beardsley, who 
was the “Oscar Wilde of draughtsmanship,” but they 
imparted color of an unearthly kind into English lit- 
erature, and the strange glamour lingers yet in some 
few men, the most notab!e among whom is Robert 
Hichens. Of course, they didn’t disturb or affect the 
giants like Meredith, Hardy, Swinburne, Henley, Ste- 
venson, but they did open Englishmen’s eyes to some 
of the possibilities of self-exoression theretofore be- 
yond their ken or vision. Of them all Arthur Symons 
looms largest now. LeGallienne has become a pos- 
eur without the excuse of youth. Max Beerbohm is 
the laureate of impudence. John Davidson has sunk- 
en to a grumbling anarch, but he will live in “The 
Ballad of a Nun.” That 


made him a sort of leader, but as the cult’s emphasis 


Harland was their editor. 


faded he lapsed into a sort of supercilious indiffer- 
ence to the world and passed his days in dalliance in 
Italy, where death found him almost forgotten and still 
young, though none the less wearied of a life that had 
been lived with too meticulous devotion to the devel- 
opment of the exquisiteness of little and immaterial 
things. His American stories are forgotten, yet were 
they good, if somewhat crude. 
stories quite like Sidney Luska’s, except Edgar Sal- 
Indeed Saltus is all we 


No one has written 


tus, only his are more so. 
can claim as part of the movement of which Harland 
was leader, and Saltus is but a faint echo of his won- 
derful wastrel half-brother Francis, who gave us in 
this country a shudder second only to that which we 
obtained from Poe. Edgar Saltus is still writing 
novels that the many cannot abide for their preternat- 
The 
multitude knows him not, even as it never knew Har- 
land. 


ural, cynic, morbific, hermaphrodite cleverness. 


% % 


Is Dunklin Degenerate ? 

Is 1T possible that Dunklin County has no entry in 
the Democratic Congressional race in the Fourteenth 
District? Dunklin has a great abundance of states- 
men. It raises more cotton, better watermelons and 
more distinguished statesmen 
in that section of the State. It is also famous for 
duck shooting, fishing and gentlemanly poker. Still, 
Dunklin has no candidate for Congress, although it 
is the strongest Democratic county in Southeast Mis- 
souri. Even Pemiscot has her C. B. Farris, Cape 
Girardeau her Louis Houck, Stoddard her Ra!ph 
Wammock, and Mississippi her J. J. Russell, all bat- 
tering the Congressional persimmon tree. And there 
is talk of Jim Conran of New Madrid and Robert 
How can Dunklin stand idly by 


than any other locality 


Drum of Bollinger. 
and watch this contest? Where is Judge Wm. Downing 
the “one gallus” Democrat of the Southeast? Is T. 
R. R. Ely doing duty on the watch-tower? And what 
of C. P. Hawkins, J. B. Blakemore, Jim Wells, Col. 
Wm, Shelton, J. P. Tribble, Banker Pankey and last, 
but not least, Col. Ed. P. Caruthers? There is game 
in the woods worthy of such huntsmen, but their 
horns have not tooted. Is Dunklin degenerate? Per- 
ish the thought. Is Caruthers fearful because Houck 
looks like a little octopus and spends his money eet- 
ting up history books about primeval Missouri? Ely 
surely can talk against Russell, even if Russell once 
was speaker of the House. Jim Conran has had 
some slight trouble in the courts of St. Louis, and 
stands in with the ward politicians as a favorite, but 
this is no good in the country, as Col. Shelton well 


knows. Banker Pankey must know that Drum is 
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not hard to beat. Dunklin’s sons are strangely las- 
situdinous. They were never so before. What is 
the matter with Dunklin, the home of gentlemanly 
poker? We pause for a reply. 

oe of 

-Moral Test for Saloonists 

No appeal from the Excise Commissioner’s decis- 

ion when he revokes a saloon license because the sa- 
loonist violates the laws. What’s the remedy? Sen- 
ator Kinney has it. Let none but men who will not 
violate the laws be given licenses to conduct saloons. 
Better saloon men will do much to dispel whatever 
prejudice exists against the saloon business. The 
brewers can put this reform to work by refusing to set 
up in business men who want to run saloons with wo- 
men or gambling attachments. The Senator has a 
big idea here in raising the standard of saloon-keep- 
ing. It shows him in line with the best and sanest 
civic moralists of this and all other ages on the pro- 


position that reform begins at the beginning, and that- 


many laws are of little avail for reform as against 
a few good men who want to do and do do the right 
thing. The millionaire brewers would save them- 
selves money and worry by taking up and applying 
the simple yet practical idea of Senator Kinney. 
fe of 
Warner-Kerens. 

ArE Senator Warner and Mr. Kerens in-and-in 
with one another in Republican politics in Missouri? 
It will be remembered that Senator Warner was one 
of the men who, after Mr. Chauncey Ives Filley had 
been chosen as National Committeeman, went to a 
great Republican convention and elected Mr. Kerens 
to that position, the votes of the committeemen 
changing from the instructions of their constituents 
to the exact opposite between their leaving their homes 
and arriving at the convention hall. -This defeat of 
the will of the Republican voters was a flagrant case 
of corrupt bossism. It was carried through by the 
direction and under the patronage of Marcus A. 
Hanna, for whom Kerens was a messenger boy, and 
with whom Kerens was a partner in many enterprises. 
Warner may have abjured Kerens, but there are 
those who think he has not. 
money being put into Republican politics in this State, 
and into Republican papers in various districts, just 
now, and it is al for Kerens and under. apparent 
But Niedringhaus is not so easily 
to be put down. And Bartholdt is getting into posi- 
tion to make both factions feel the necessity of hav- 


Smooth man is Herr Bar- 


There’s a world of 


Warner auspices. 


ing him as a supporter. 


tholdt. 
ot of 
Secrecy of the Ballot 
Tue ballots in the Hearst-McClellan contest in 
New York cannot even be recounted, according to the 
decision of the New York Court of Appeals. “The 
It’s about 


time that we do away with this secrecy of the ballot. 


secrecy of the ballot” is a cloak for fraud. 


The man afraid to have it known how he votes is 
not really entitled to a vote. And if the vote he 
casts in secrecy is not to be counted, why should he 
vote? The secrecy of the ballot doesn’t seem to pre- 
vent people from voting the way those who want 
them to vote, dictate they shall vote. But a recount 
of the vote doesn’t involve a violation of the secrecy 
of the ballot. A vote can be counted without dis- 
closing the action of the individual voter, ‘Secrecy 
of the ballot” is the stronghold of bossisms, as 
the dogma is interpreted by partisan courts. A man 
without the courage to vote his convictions generally 
has no convictions. Why should we still cling to the 


“secrecy of the ballot?” It has been productive of 
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nothing but the defeat of the will of the people by 
bosses. It has been the protection of every political 


dummy counted in by his gang: 


% 
Corey. 


Mr. Corey gives his wife $1,000,000 and will live 
with her and “give up” Mabelle Gilman, the actress, 
in order to hold his job as President of the Steel 
Trust. Lovely situation for Mrs. Corey—to hold a 
husband who wants to break away, only because he 
needs the money he can get by remaining with her. 
Great love he had for Mabelle Gilman, too. Why, 
he could have gone with the latter and let her earn 
enough money to support him, on the strength of the 
advertisement of their case. The actress is better 
than the man in the case, just as May Yohe is better 
than Capt. “Puttie’ Strong. She gave up a hus- 
band and fortune for him, and now that she can’t 
support them both, they are to part. Corey, like 
Strong, is a rank mucker. His surrender to public 
opinion is contemptible. We could forgive him if 
he loved: Mabelle Gilman. He doesn’t love his wife. 
But he will live with the latter and turn down the 
former, for money. He will lose his job as head of 
the Steel corporation, before very long. No thor- 
oughbred can stand for him. He’s an out-and-out 
dough-face, and no mistake. He has been outgen- 
eraled in his game, and the culmination of it all is 
that he has treated two women badly, instead of one, 
as he originally intended. Mrs. Corey ought to take 
his place at the head of the steel company. Her tac- 
tics have thrashed him thoroughly and exposed him 


for a wobbly quitter. 
oh 


Pinks. 

RICHARD WITTERSTAETER, of Cincinnati, has sold’a 
carnation for $40,000. The carnation is called “Aris- 
tocrat,” quite appropriately, This is $10,000 more 
than Tom Lawson paid for his carnation some years 
ago. And these things occur when people are freez- 
ing and starving in the great cities. The figures 
are higher than a new swell girl will fetch on Broad- 
way, New York, 
manager’s souteneuring. 
that we are enjoying great prosperity—and other 
things which we shall have to pay for some day in 
blood and tears and fire. Oh, yes; I know Brown- 
ing’s line—“If you get beauty and naught else, you 
get about the best thing God invents,” but the disin- 
herited and dispossessed are not fed by $40,000 pinks, 
and the souls of men are not saved by an odd tint of 
Lawson gave $30,000 for a pink, and was 
proclaimed a benefactor. We have recently seen how 
he loves the people. He skinned them for nearly 
$4,000,000 on a copper deal. 

¥ og 

Still Expanding Standard Oil 

To HIM who hath shall be given. A Wall street 
rumor declares that the Standard Oil Company is 
about to increase its capitalization by several hundred 
millions of dollars. Capital now outstanding is $98,- 
000,000, The story is revived because of the enormous 


Such transactions show us 


a flower. 


business which the company is doing at the present 
time, being unable to keep abreast of its orders and 
every department swamped with work. The state 
of affairs has been largely caused by the destruction 
of the Russian oil fields. According to rumor, the 
Standard Oil hopes to purchase the Russian oil busi- 
ness, and would require additional capital to do so. 
The Russian companies which are crippled, for the 
time being at least, were the only competitors the 
Standard Oil had, and now the American company is 
getting practically all the business of the world, 


under the most careful theatrical’ 


The demand for petroleum and its by-products has 
greatly increased in the past year. The company’s 
profit comes largely from the sale of by-products. anq 
the price of these articles has risen with that of crude 
petroleum. One of the causes of the increased use 
of these products is the growth of the automobile jn- 
dustry, which requires large amounts of gaso ine 
Some years ago the Standard Oil spent large sum: jn 
developing the petroleum industry in the Middle 
West, and is now getting its money back. The com- 
pany is said to have stored away several hundred imil- 
lion gallons of oil purchased much below the present 
market price. In 1905 the company paid 40 per cent 
dividends. All of which reads very much like a 
boost for the stock, but all of which bears the ear- 
marks of truth. All of which brings home to us, 
too, this fact. Oil is a natural monopoly. It should 
yield revenue to the public rather than to Rockefel'er 
alone. Its. value is in the land that holds it, and 
is held by the Standard Oil Company, and that va'ue 
is made by the people whose presence makes demand 
and use for the oil. No law will get at this public 
created value, in the right way, but one law, and that 
one to tax the rental value of the Standard Oil lands, 
whether those lands hold coal or oil, or are used as 
railroad rights-of-way, and tax it into the public 
treasury. Do this and the Standard Oil ljand now 
held out will have to be used to produce oil and lower 
the price or let go to the use of others whose use 
We needn’t destroy the Stan- 
All we need 


will lower the price. 
dard Oil Company to exact justice of it. 
to do is to provide for competition with it, and the 
land tax will do this. It almost looks as if unless this 
method of curbing the Standard is app‘ied, that con- 
cern will eventually own the earth. It sucks revenue 
from everything and everybody. Only 
which aproximate the drastic taxation of the land 
values as outlined by Henry George wi prevent the 
ultimate trusting of all the trusts in the Rockefeller 


measures 


grip. 
$+ of 
Watch ’Em! 

THE railroads are all-coming into the President's 
anti-rebating camp with white flags flying. Very 
good. But the bill that comes to final passage on 
this issue will have’ to be carefully watched, just the 
same. The railroads are getting too much like the 
Frenchman’s suddenly pious cocotte—“too good to be 
true.” 

ote 
Squabble Over the Pen 

TueE Missouri Board of Prison Inspectors is Re- 
publican. It investigated the recent uprising at thie 
Penitentiary. It exonerated the Warden, but it 
takes occasion to rap the Governor for political ap- 
pointments to the minor positions in the institution. 
The Governor is a Democrat. The Inspectors think 
that the Republicans should have had the appointment 
of some of the guards. Republican guards are 0 
better than Democratic guards. What is needed is a 
non-partisan Board of Prison Inspectors with power 
to make the appointments on a basis of fitness aloue. 
Goveror Folk has followed custom in appo:ntments 
at the Penitentiary, and he has refused to permit 
the Republican prison board to ho!d-up the Warden 
for Republican appointments because a Republic: 
majority in the Senate confirmed the Warden’s non: 
nation. Non-partisan, civil-service system in the «)- 
pointments at the penitentiary is the remedy plain'y 
suggested for all prison evils as revealed in this 1 
terchange of slaps between the Governor and tie 
Prison Board, 
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Kindly Caricatures No. 36 


VEN so as above looks Mr. Festus Wade when 
he turns you down in his Mercantile Trust 
office after you’ve asked for an accommoda- 


tion—as if he’s really truly sorry. Indeed, for a 
banker, Mr. Wade’s disposition is remarkably kind 
and gentle. There are few men who can say “no” 


he does and then top it off with a funny story 
d send you away glad you didn’t get the poor man’s 
ney. For geniality is his strong point, after two 
thers—his hustle and his tenacious remembrance of 
d friends. We've seen him grow up from office 
hoy to a magnate manipulating millions, and there 
’t much change in him. He has done a lot of big 
things, and hasn't personally made so much money 
ut of them either. He’s not disgracefully wealthy, 
ind he’s a bully mixer with any sort of crowd, wheth- 
r it be a bunch of priests or a group of the gang at 


\Inney’s or the St. Louis Club, or in the growlery at 
trauss’, He doesn’t carry any outside signs of 
ioney. It doesn’t seem to worry him at all. He 
ist jollies along, saying, “What do we care?” and 

just good fellow enough,. just dignified enough, 
ist pious enough to be very well liked in almost 
ny circle or set. There are hundreds of people 
ho were friends of his when he had nothing or 
ss, They are stil] his friends, That’s more than 


FESTUS J. WADE 


something. A man who succeeds usually loses his 
friends, because the friends pull away, not he. Festus 
Wade is closer to the humbler folk of this commu- 
nity than any banker in town. because the people 
who knew him of old have not been repelled by any- 
thing in him that indicated, however faintly, that he 
felt himself above them. He has been a bold finan- 
cier. Often has he been deemed temerarious, but he 
has won out big, and all this without buccaneering or 
ruthlessly sacrificing anvene. He has been pic- 
turesque and brilliant without being sensational or 
fakey. He doesn’t overdo the spectacular just as 
he doesn’t over-emphasize his democracy. There’s 
a solidity behind his perpetual blithesomeness that 
holds him level at all times. He seems to get fun 
out of what others make a grim, solemn, dry, pomp- 
ous business, yet without too much frivolity. He 
never makes a flash for the mere sake of flash and 
his serenity is always modest. He has _ never 
splurged as a millionaire, or socially, but maintains 
a respectably elegant status consistent wth simplici- 
ty. Festus J. is a bright man, a good talker conver- 
sationally, a polished public sneaker without any 
strain for ornateness. He w'll stick to a friend 
while the friend sticks to himself, and even thereaf- 
ter, though his methods are strictly business withal. 
Ingratiating without oleaginosity, he is firm with- 
out undue bluntness, and he’s not afraid to be on 
a losing side in politics or to stand for a man tem- 
porarily under a cloud, He has built up a great 


financial institution, has figured largely in public 
affairs, has taken a hand in politics, has made his 
way upd in high finance, and vet is never without time 
in which to do things for other people that mean only 
extra effort, annoyance, and never a dollar for him- 
self. Some big financial chuffs call him flippant, but 
when they get to pitting wits against him, he flips 
them all right, for all his flippancy. He holds his 
youth gracefully and graciously, and he seems to do 
it by not carrying any burden of portentous  pre- 
tense. As likable a man as ever lived in a high 
finance atmosphere is Festus J. Wade, and if you 
don’t think so, start to “knock” him in any mixed 
crowd and find how many and prompt are the re- 
sponses to the effect that he’s just what he seems, and 
no four flusher, either as to ability or energy or 
fzenial sentiment. He appears to have made more 
money for other people than he has made for him- 
self—which means he’s on the square, and no mere 
financial trickster. And he’s not “easy” at that, but 
has a full supply of rasping, straight talk, and gritty 
sarcasm when occasion demands. He’s not too 
“soft” as to his heart, nor too hard as to his head. 
He’s a good fellow, but up to snuff, and quicker than 
a cat in jumping at an opportunity in a deal. He's 
smooth, without being slick, and the possessor of a 
temperament responsive to other things than the 
greed for money. Though he loves “the rigor of 
the game,” like Elia’s old lady friend, he plays it 
with “a clean hand.” 
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The Single Tax Cure for Trusts 


By Louis F. Post 


E recognize that there might be such a thing 
W as a good trust. There might be commer- 
cial combinations that would reduce prices 
by economizing. They would indeed displace men, as 
machinery and other labor-saving methods do; but 
under just and normal conditions, there would be 
abundant opportunities for all who are displaced. 
Immediate demands for them in kindred occupations 
would constantly exceed the supply. Such trusts 
would tend to improve social conditions, instead of 
making them worse. Those are the kind of trusts 
which our pro trust friends have in mind when they 
defend the trust. But in fact there is no such trust 
in existence to-day, and under prevailing industrial 
conditions there can be no such trust. 

The trust question as it faces us is not a question 
of business combination. It is a question of legal 
monopoly. If competitive conditions prevailed, combina- 
tions of competitive business would do no harm. They 
would have to do good or they could not keep the 
combination alive. But when businesses control legal 
monopolies and form combinations of these, then you 
have harmful trusts. And that is the kind of trust 
we have to-day—the kind of trust of which we com- 
plain. The trust question, I repeat, is at bottom not 
a question of business combinations, but a question of 
legal monopoly. It is not to be dealt with by re- 
strictive laws, operating upon methods and effects. 
That would only make bad conditions worse. You 
have got to get beneath the methods and effects and 
get at the causes of these bad trusts. You have got 
to strike at the monopolies which give them their 
power. Abolish the legal monopolies that underlie 
trusts, and trusts will disappear. 

Take any trust which on its face seems to be a 
combination of mere competitive interests. If it 
were so in fact, it would be a good or at least harm- 
less trust. But scrutinize it and you will find that 
somehow, directly or indirectly, it depends for its power 
upon monopoly. It may have no monopoly by name. 
It may simply be taking advantage of general laws. 
It may depend, for example, upon the restrictions upon 
free competition which are imposed by tariffs. To the 
extent that the tarfff narrows the field of competition, 
to that extent it fosters trusts. One of the very ob- 
jects of the tariff is to produce that condition of 
strangulated competition, without which trusts could 
not live. If we wish to get rid of* trusts, we must 
sweep away the tariff and make trade as free between 
the people of the world as it is between the people 
of our States. 

While single tax men demand the abolition of the 
tariff—offering in its place for revenue purposes an 
infinitely wiser and juster system of taxation, they 
do not suppose that the abolition of the tariff would 
abolish all trusts. It would abolish a good many, and 
weaken the foundation of a good many more. But. 
trusts would still be fostered by other and more direct 
systems of legal monopolies. 

Take the railroad for instance. That is a highway, 
and in private hands is a highway monopoly. The 
monopoly is not in the cars, or track, or tunnels, or 
buildings, or anything of that sort. It is in the right 
of way—in the land that constitutes the “way” as 
distinguished from the structure. These highways 
connect places, and to control them is to control traffic. 
Railroad corporations can ferm oppressive trusts be- 
cause they control highway monopolies. 


They can and they do more than that. They make 


exclusive contracts with business concerns, which form 
trusts upon the basis of special railroad privileges. 
One of the most familiar examples of this subletting 


of railzoad highways is furnished by express com- 
panies. Express companies thereby acquire monopolies 
of right of way, and can form oppressive trusts by 
combining these monopolies into one. Express com- 
panies are not the only class of concerns deriving 
monopoly privileges in that way. The cracker trust 
is said to have privileges of this kind. And doubt- 
less, if you inquire closely you will learn that any trust 
with an innocent face derives its power from railroad 
privileges. Highway monopolies, then, must be 
abolished, if we would free ourselves from vicious 
trusts. 

But even if that were done, tryists would still have 
a firm foundation to build upon. No trust can per- 
petuate itself unless it gets its feet upon the ground. 
All the advantages of tariffs and railway privileges 
and other monopolies will not avail trusts that come 
in conflict with hostile trusts which monopolize sources 
of supply and distributive points. Monopoly of land, 
then, is the ultimate basis of the trust. It is an ab- 
solute condition to success that the trust have its feet 
upon the earth. ; 

This has been discovered by the great trusts. 
The steel trust and copper trust go back to the land 
and make ore mines part of their property, while the 
coal transportation trust of ‘the anthracite region is 
careful to secure not only highways but coal mines. 
Railroad monopoly itself is being subjected to the 
more powerful monopoly of land at terminal points. 

Let us follow the idea a little further. The control 
of trusts by trusts is clearly among the possibilities 
of trust development. As partnerships have merged 
into corporations and corporations into trusts, so will 
trusts merge into trusts of trusts, and finally into one 
all powerful trust. That is the tendency. It is al- 
ready manifest, and will be a thing accomplished un- 
less we kill the trust system. 

Suppose, for example, that the steel trust should 
reach out until it controls all the ore mines. It would 
then have its feet upon the ground, and no competi- 
tor in the steel business would cope with it. But it 
must use coal, and here let us suppose, is one coal 
trust which has reached out until it controls all the 
coal mines. It, too, has its feet upon the ground. 
Suppose now that the interests of these trusts collide, 
and what would be the outcome but the consolidation 
of the two into one? That illustrates the trend of 
the trusts. And if not stopped, that trend will persist 
until the organization of trusts and their absorption 
into trusts of trusts eventuate in the ownership of all 
business by some gigantic combination. 

To that triumph of the trusts most socialists look 
fofward with satisfaction. They see in it the oppor- 
tunity of the people to take possession not only of the 
earth but of the artificial instruments of production, 
also, by dethroning the single trust under whose con- 
trol all business will have come. But there is no 
real cause for satisfaction in that. As the evolution 
of the trusts proceeds, trust employes become in greater 
and greater degree meve voting machines. It is not 
their convictions as citizens that they register at the 
polls. They vote as they are ordered to. This con- 
dition would be enormously worse if the development 
of the trusts proceed even approximately to the point 
of a universal trust. And when the time came to de- 
throne the trust, the voice of the people would be 
stifled. The trusts themselves would decide the issue. 
They would do it through the army of dependent 
voters whose livelihood they would control. It might 
be that they would decide in favor of the substitution 
of such a government trust as the socialists look for- 
ward to. But if they did, they themselves would fix 





the terms. All land and all machinery might by their 
consent and with the vote of their dependents }. 
turned over to the government, but it would be for a 
price that the trust magnates would dictate and to , 
igovernment which they would control. 

It is not by waiting until trusts own everything 
and then taking it from them that the trust question 
must be met. We must kill the trust by securing in 
time the point of vantage toward which it is advaiic- 
ing. We must keep its feet off the ground. 

Since trusts, in order to survive, musi get their 
feet upon the ground, must control the earth at the 
points of supply and the points of distribution, the 
abolition of all monopolies except land monopoly wouid 
fail to abolish them. By acquuing contrel of the 
iand they would control everything els? So it is that 
single tax men, although they would abolish the tariff, 
thcugh they would abolish highway monopolies, though 
they would repeal every law that creates or supports 
monopoly, would not stop there. They would strike 
at tiie 1.0ther monopoly of all. They wouié abolish 
the monopoly of land. 

To do that they propose nothing revolutionary. 
Revolution is not necessary. All that is necessary 
is to tax into the public treasury the peculiar value 
that attaches to especially advantageous locations. 
If that were done, no man or combination of men, 
whether incorporated or not, could monopolize the 
sources of supply or the points of distribution with- 
out paying annually to the public the value of the 
privilege. That would deprive them of all advantage 
over others. It would lift their feet off the ground. 

You remember the classic fable of Hercules and 
Antaeus. Hercules with all his strength could siot 
conquer Antaeus so long as Antaeus could touch the 
earth. But when Hercules discovered wherein the 
power of his adversary lay, he lifted Antaeus from the 
earth and then destroyed him with ease. The trusts 
are the modern Antaeus. Let the people lift them 
from the earth and the battle against them will be 
won, 
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Feminine Failures 


The: Prelude to "Middlemarch" 
By George Eliot 


HO that cares much to know the history of 
\W man, and how the mysterious mixture be- 
haves under the varying experiments of 
Time, has not dwelt, at least briefly, on the life of 
Saint Theresa, has not smiled with some gentleness 
at the thought of the little girl walking forth one 
morning hand-in-hand with her still smaller brother, 
to go and seek martyrdom in the country of the 
Moors? Out they toddled from rugged Avila, wide- 
eyed and helpless-looking as two fawns, but with 
human hearts, already beating to a national idea; 
until domestic reality met them in the shape of uncles, 
and turned them back from their great resolve. That 
child-pilgrimage was a fit beginning. Theresa’s pas- 
sionate, ideal nature demanded an epic life; what 
were many-volumed romances of chivalry and the 
social conquests of a brilliant girl to her? Her 
flame quickly burned up that light fuel; and, fed 
from within, soared after some illimitable satisfaction, 
some object which would never. justify weariness. 
which would reconcile self-despair with the rapturous 
consciousness of life beyond self. She found her epos 
in the reform of a religious order. 

That Spanish woman who lived three hundred 
years ago, was certainly not the last of her kind. 
Many Theresas have been born who found for them- 
selves no epic life wherein there was a constant t"- 
folding of far-resonant action; perhaps only a life 
of mistakes, the offspring of a certain spiritual 
grandeur ill-matched with the meanness of 0)- 
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The Worlds Grandest Jewelry Establishment. Established 1829 A Comparison of Goods and Prices. will 
Lowest Priced House in America for Fine Goods. anuaie Corvince You that we Offer the Best Values. 


Jaccards Solid Silver for ifts 


HE best silverware has our name on it. The largest assortment is here, and quality 
considered, our prices are the lowest. The following items, just a few suggestions, 

are some of the splendid values we are offering. If you will call, we will be pleased to 
show the goods to you; or if not convenient for you to visit us, we will send them to 


you on approval. 


Chests of Solid Silver 
INE Oak Chest, as shown by illustration, 6 | 
pieces, our “Imperial” pattern, 12 solid silver $ 
Teaspoons, a Butter Knife, Sugar Spoon, Cream 
Ladle and Preserve Spoon—Complete for........... ® 


For $15 Oak Chest, fitted with 9 pieces of Solid Silver, 
° our “Laurel” pattern, 6 Teaspoons, one Cream 
Ladle, 1 Sugar Spoon, 1 Butter Knife. 


For $3 Oak Chest, 22 pieces, Solid Silver, our “La 

* France” pattern, 12 Teaspoons, 6 Table Spoons, 
1 Preserve Spoon, 1 Butter Knife, 1 Sugar Spoon and 1 Cream 
Ladle. .The fancy pieces have gold bowls. 


For $85 Oak Chest, fitted with 36 pieces of Solid Silver, 
e our “La Clede” pattern, 12 Teaspoons, 6 Table- 


spoons, 6 Dessert Spoons, 6 Dessert Forks, Sugar Spoon, Preserve 
Spoon and Cream Ladle, with Gold Lined Bowls; Pickle Fork, 
Butter Knife and a Cold Meat Fork with gold tines. 


Other Chests of Silver, a great variety; Oak and Mahogany, 
Brass mounted and Silk lined; fitted with our fine Solid Silver— 
and at prices from ....... SE ere a $12.00 to $1875.00 





We have 23 patterns in Solid Silver Spoon and Fork ware; complete assortment in all Spoons, Forks, Ladles and fancy pieces. 
You can buy one or as many pieces as you may desire. We will be pleased to quote prices. Let us know the number of the 
different pieces and the pattern you wish. 


Solid Silver in Silk Cases 


ORANGE SETS—One dozen Solid Silver Orange Spoons—our 
“Orange Blossom” pattern, in a beautiful silk-lined case. 


As illustrated. Price, $20.00 
(Other Orange Spoon Sets in Cases, $12.00 to $30.00) 


COFFEE SETS—13 pieces—12 Solid Silver Coffee Spoons and 
Sugar Tongs, our “Vincennes” pattern; in silk-lined leather- 


ette case. Price, $11.00 
(Other Solid Silver Coffee Spoon Sets up to $25.00.) 


BERRY SETS—13 pieces, Solid Silver, our “Berry” pattern; 12 
individual Berry Forks and large Berry Spoon; very heavy 


weight; in fancy silk-lined case. Price $39 00 
+ + 
(Other Solid Silver Berry Spoon Sets, $12.00 and up.) 


OYSTER SETS—13 pieces, in silk-lined leatherette case; 12 
Solid Silver Oyster Forks and Horseradish Spoon. all pieces 


€ i x . 
are gilded Price, $16.00 
(Other Solid Silver Oyster Sets, $15.00 to $35.00.) 


Other sets and pieces, in silk-lined cases, at proportionate prices. 


Mermod, Jaccard & King 


Illustrated catalogue free. A 336-page book; over 
6,000 illustrations, sent, prepaid, on request. Please 
state the class of goods you are particularly inter- 
ested in. 





Broadway, Cor. Locust. 
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portunity; perhaps a tragic failure which found 
no sacred poet and sank unwept into oblivion. With 
dim lights and tangled circumstance they tried to 
shape their thought and deed in noble agreement; but 
after all, to common eyes their struggles seemed mere 
inconsistency and formlessness; for these later-born 
Theresas were helped by no coherent social faith and 
order which could perform the function of knowledge 
for the ardently willing soul. Their ardour alternated 
between a vague ideal and the common yearning of 
womanhood; so that the one was disapproved as ex- 
travagance, and the other condemned as a lapse. 

Some have felt that these blundering lives are due 
to the inconvenient indefiniteness with which the Su- 
preme Power has fashioned the natures of women; 
if there were one level of feminine incompetence as 
strict as the ability to count three and no more, the 
social lot of women might be treated with scientific 
certitude. Meanwhile the indefiniteness remains, and 
the limits of variation are really much wider than 
any one would imagine from the sameness of women’s 
coiffure and their favorite love stories in prose and 
verse. Here and there a cygnet is reared uneasily 
among the ducklings in the brown pond, and never 
finds the living stream in fellowship with its o 
oary-footed kind. Here and there is born a Saint. 
Theresa, foundress of nothing, whose lov:ng heart- 
beats and sobs after an unattained goodness tremble 
off and are dispersed among hindrances, instead of 
centering in some long-recognizable deed. 
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Blue Jay’s Chatter 


Dear Jane: 


HO do you think is going to be married 
asain? Sophie Johnson, who is the widow 


Jones. You know her husband was Alfred 
Jones, and he died several years ago. She is the dash- 
ing one, awfully brunette and generally lovely, and, my 
goodness, but wasn’t everybody just surprised, though? 
The man in contemplation is a certain Schaus, of 
New York, and he, my dearest, was married to So- 
phie’s sister, Emily Johnson, who died many years 
ago, at least when Wilhelmina was a baby, which 
can’t be more than twenty anyhow. You remember 
Wilhelmina Schaus, who was married in St. Louis 
last winter—the whole wedding party came on from 
New York in four or five private trains and things, 
and the wedding took place at the Johnson house— 
her grandmother's, you know—with all kinds of frills 
and a real lace wedding gown. Well, this is her 
father, Wilhelmina’s—and he must be rather along 
in years, but I suppose one of those dignified iron- 
gray haired, well-groomed bankers that New York 
knows how to turn out, so we think it will do for 
Sophie. They are going to be married this winter, 
the last of January. Ain’t it simply astonishing the 
way the elderly folks are taking to matrmiony. 
ms 
Thomas Young, you know, that fine Kirkwood golf 
player and architect, and much-respected citizen of 
the suburbs, went io Chicago last week and married 
a sister of his first wife, a Miss Hodgman. He 
liked the breed evidently, though I believe he got a 
divorce from the other, didn’t he, last summer or 
something? Well, anyhow, he’s one. And Charlie 
Wiggins and Mrs, Mitchell Scott married yesterday 
in Santa Barbara. And all kinds of interesting rumors 
about that rich and elegant David G. Evans, who 
went to Europe last summer especially to meet some 
pretty girl, I can’t seem to remember her name—she 
lives here—and they say he will be a happy bride- 
groom after next Easter—well, darling, you can never 
tell where the lightning is going to strike, can you? 
rd 


And do you know, honey, that Will Thompson and 
Ella Dustin Platt have been married ever since last 
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summer? It all came out when Mr. William H. 
Thompson died a short time: ago, and the other Jay 
when his will was read, everybody had to tknow 
then that Will had been married for months, but 
kept it still, you know, for fear of being disinher- 
ited or something like that. And my conscience, such 
a bluff as they put up—he’n Ella. I met ’em together 
one night early in the season at the Olympic and 
I just up and asked Ella if they weren’t engaged. 
And she had the face to tell me “No.” My good- 
ness, Jane, they weren’t, were they—not ducky, not 
engaged at all but married and for aye. So Ella 












didn’t fib, but of all the people to keep a secret—- 


they showed that it can be done to the queen’s taste. 
te 

Winifred Irwin is here. I don’t guess you remem- 
ber Winifred. She is the daughter of the Doan daugh- 
ter who married into the army—a Captain Irwin, he 
is, I think—and Winnie has come here to come out. 
The Doans are exnected to give a good many things 
for her, but so far only Mrs. Brownlee has shelled 
out in the form of a tea. She is rather a striking 
girl, I think, with that nice manner which all army 
girls have, and that ease in meeting all kinds of people 
which comes of considerable travel. 

oa 

Dear me, I’m nearly forgetting the most important 
engagement of last week—Elsie Kilpatrick, my dear, 
what do you suppose, and Charlie Scudder. No- 
body is a bit surprised because it was all up with 
Charlie an awfully long time ago, and, my! how he 
did show it! But Elsie is worth getting, and they are 
receiving no end of congratulations. Charlie sat in the 
Kilpatrick box the other night at an Odeon concert 
and looked the real engaged man to the life. 

% 

The school children are back home for this week 
and next, and, my dear, you never heard of so many 
teas and dances for Mary Instituters and the theaters 
just spill over with them. I mean, of course, the 
youngsters that average about sixteen, think them- 
selves twenty-four, and act—well, you know. Any of 
the girls are sweet and I love’em every one. Saw 
that little Acuff girl, whose first name I never did 
know—but I know she is an Acuff because she looks 
just like her mother—and she has grown into a tall, 
slender young miss with the same delicate pretty fea- 
tures and the same proud carriage to her head that 
makes her mother the most observed and the most 
admired woman in any group that she graces. And 
Frances Jones, too, is home, prettier than ever, by 
Jove, with all kinds of teas and sich and going from 


morning till night. 
rg 


Hester Laughlin’s marriage to the Eyetalian count 
came off in due course of time—last Thursday, Jane, 
and Mother was among the favored few invited to 
the church, and the Randolph Laughlins’, where they 
had a small gathering. Mother says it was a lovely 
wedding, and that Hester looked just simply radi- 
ant; she is so sylph-like and blonde and graceful any- 
way, and her gown, Jane, was all of the finest point 
lace, and little Mrs. Randy wore pink and looked 
like a South Missouri peach, one of those that “Lil” 
McNair grows on that farm he had, or used to have 
—that sell for ten cents apiece on the corner stand in 
summertime, It was strictly a family affair—barrin’ 
the George Tanseys and a few other very intimate 
old-time friends. Young Bob Laughlin stood up with 
the count and the older brother, who is married and 
lives in Chicago, gave the bride away. Well, dear, 
Hester is going to be perfectly happy, I feel it in me 
bones. The Genoese gent is terribly nice, so Mother 
says, speaks English perfectly with only a slight trace 
of accent, and stacks up well all around—is fine and 
manly and big—not a short arrangement, like most 
of his countrymen. But he is a Switzer on his 


father’s side, and that accounts for his tall stature 
and his blonde hair. The estates of his mother, who 
is very high born, are large and there they will live 





somewhere not far from Rome. If ever a girl de- 
served to be prosperous the rest of her days, it cer- 
tainly is Hester. Do you remember how she went t: 
work at farming when they found out some years 
ago that their wealth was not as much as hereto- 
fore? Why, darling, she raised lettuce for the Chi- 
cago market the good part of two years I do be- 
lieve, and they tell me had an immense trade, and 
that it was the best lettuce that ever flowered—I 
mean seeded—no, I don’t mean headedthere!— 
And, my dear, how many girls that you and I both 
know would have gone to cultivating violets instead, 
because violets, begorry, are nice and sweet-smelling 
and lettuce is so commonplace but necessary. Give 
me the vegetable cultivators every time, in prefer- 
ence to the flower dilletantes. 

3 % 

The Woman’s Club play came off—they say 
John Rohan’s beard beard did, too—only his wife 
who was there, told me afterwards, when I 
laughed at her about not sticking it on better 
with some library paste or something, that it was 
meant to come off. All of which sounds very well, my 
dear, but does not betoken true wifely interest in her 
husband’s make-up, does it, now? Anyhow the play 
was so-so—as Felicia Judson Calhoun told me the 
next day—not very uplifting and entirely un-intellec- 
tual, but harmless amusement for one night stands 
in the town where one is born, and the supper, she 
said, was perfectly elegant. Not a large crowd—iust 
nice and exclusive, with no dancing and all the elderly 
members and their husbands out in full force. Fe- 
licia, who is looking awfully well this winter—getting 
stout and it is becoming—said Mrs. Dan Houser 
was a dream in a black low-cut gown—not too low, 
Jane—her’s never are—but there were some one 
night lately—oh, my! oh, my!—and one brought from 
Paris, too, and worn by a member of the old fam:- 
lies—and that’ll be about all for her, Jane—and Mrs. 
Laidley wore pink; she is awfully partial to pink and 
this was a kind of Marie Antoinette thingumabob— 
and Mrs. Charles Tracy was in black velvet—stun- 
ning—and Mrs. Thompson—her husband’s name is 
John, but I don’t know her and always get mixed up 
on the Thompsons anyhow, wore some perfectly gor- 
geous diamonds—a necklace and big spray across the 
waist of her gown which was all of point lace—our 
women are getting to dress more than ever, Jane. 
It must be the rage for gold and very elaborate trim- 
mings, for a sight of the St. Louis Club ballroom at 
twelve o’clock any night lately, has been enough to 
dazzle your eyes. 

I forgot to tell you that Felicia said Mrs, Camp- 
bell Smith was another beauty in a velvet affair in 
light brown with deep collar of lace around the neck 
in real old Elizabethan style—very smart, you know, 
to effect these historical kind of things—only a pretty 
woman can stand it—the rest of us, Jane, have to stick 
to plain 1905 or 1906 clothes, and I do wish Father 
would understand that I can’t get along with five 
evening gowns a year to save my gizzard. The Post- 
Dispatch last Sunday, darling, printed an article about 
what it cost a debutante to wear for her first season, 
with all things itemized, you know, and one of ’em 
was “twenty pairs of silk stockings at two dollars a 
pair.” Just fawncy! As if any girl in this old town 
ever owned twenty pairs all to oncet—if we get a 
half dozen on Christmas we think we’re darned lucky, 
don’t we? And another of the items was “Five street 
dresses.” Which is nonsense. No girl can wear that 
many cloth suits a season here, anyway. She might 
in New York, but in St. Louiee she can scratch along 
very well with two, and make up the rest of the list 
on silk gowns for teas and receptions. I see Town 
Topics had a wind-up of our society here—did you 
get the pictorial number that I mailed you to London? 
—in which it said Mrs. Daniel Catlin and Mrs. F. 
D. Hirschberg were the leaders all year in society, 
and that their entertainments had been out of sight. 
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True. So far out of sight that nobody ever did see 
‘em. Mrs. Catlin’s daughter Irene, who does most of 
the entertaining, was in bad health all last winter, 
and in Florida and Europe all spring and summer, 
so that counts the Catlins out. The Hirschbergs 
always give many dinners - whenever they want to 
show hospitality, but their large affairs have been 
minus, 
Neither have the Howard Benoists done anything, 
being in deep mourning, while Mrs. Charles Tracy, 
who was also mentioned as throwing her money right 
and left for caterers and florists, hasn’t had a striped 
awning out in front of her house once all the last 
year, for Nellie was away nearly all the time. Mrs. 
D. R. Calhoun’s picture was the only St. Louis wo- 
man in the bunch, and it showed up with remarkable 
and beautiful contrast, I can tell you, alongside some 
of those New York and Philadelphia frumps of old 
families, but no features to speak of. 
% 
Say Jane, you must hear of that horrid concert 
given by the Choral Symphony last Tuesday. I’m 
told that even Mr. Herbie Witherspoon was disgusted 
at the solo work which Edith—I mean Mr. John — 
Davis—said he must do, or she would get some one 
else. Herbie said he sent them a list of songs nearly 
a mile long, then he said the committee telegraphed 
to send another mile, and then they had the gall to 
ask him to sing the “Pro Peccatis,” which hasn’t any- 
thing more to do with Christmas than an ermine boa 
has to do with a red hot day in the tropics. But 
Herbie had to do what Edith said, or lose his $250. 
Everything went wrong, Jane. First there were no 
programmes, and that dear, sweet little Dr. Saxl, 
vhom all the girls adore,—especially under the nick- 
name affectionately given him by dear, delightful 
Emily Howard—was rushing around like mad. Just 
s I came in, dear, and had carefully walked for in- 
spection and note in front of the society reporter, I 
aw him with a small hand full of pink slips, which 1 
heard him say he had got out of the old Calve pro- 
grammes in Mr. Strine’s office. I was wondering 
low on earth he was going to make eighteen pro- 
grams go around among two thousand folks, when in 
came a huge bundle of the real thing. I then heard 
the osculatory—excuse me oculatory—Herr, mutter 
under his breath, Saved! Saved!! And do you know, 
Jane, the ushers started down the aisle, shuffling and 
dealing out programs; then everybody commenced 
turning the leaves to find out what the orchestra 
was fiddling, and “The March of the Knights of the 
Holy Grail” sounded like one of Kunkel’s “Autumnal 
Storms”—only more so—there was such a_ racket. 
Then to make things worse, Jimmy Quarles, who poses 


in the “calcium light of public opinion” (that’s a 
quotation from George Ade, Jane) had to be continu- 
ally doing a double back action stunt over the organ 
bench, as that pesky instrument cut up such capers, 
and refused to be played upon. Then, to return to 
the programmes, they were a perfect mess of bad 
spelling. They didn’t even call Mr. Witherspoon, 
Herbie, as I have done, but they just read “Wither- 
spoon and orchestra.” Wasn’t that low? And the 
worst thing of all was when the “newly organized” 
got up to do their “Hallelujah” stunt. Edith rose in 
her box, and so did Mrs. Dave, and then everybody 
get up reluctantly, and instead of listening in respect- 
ful silence with a Christmas-like droop of the head, 
what do you think nearly everybody did? Why, com- 
menced reaching for wraps, overcoats, hats—you know, 
in St. Louis, it is real stylish to wear a hat to a concert, 
None of the society reporters mentioned that Mrs. 
Dave Calhoun wore her sable instead of ermine furs 
at the concert. They also forget to mention that Mr. 
Dave came later gowned in his business suit, and shook 
hands with his wife as if he was awful glad to see 
her. I bet he was, too. If there is an ideal couple in 
St. Louis, it is Mr. and Mrs. David Calhoun, and Mrs, 
Dave looks as if she’s sure she’s in it, since Town 
Topics printed her portrait—a mighty good one, too— 
in its review of the year’s society events, as about the 
onliest whole thing in the social way in this here town. 
+ 

Did I tell you how delighted some of us were about 
the fact that one of our folks came up strong in the 
recent birthday honors bestowed by King Edward 
Vil? I mean the Alexander Forbes-Leiths. I cull 
you the tale for your edification from a recent remi- 
niscent letter in the San Francisco Argonaut, It 
seems that in the summer of 1870 he was serving 
aboard the Zealous, a British iron clad, stationed at 
San Francisco in readiness if necessary to participate 
in any international trouble that might involve Great 
Britain as a result of the Franco-Prussian war. The 
officers of the ship were entertained and they enter- 
tained in return. Alec. Leith was then a lieutenant. 
He was a handsome young Scotchman, tall and fair, 
with fascinating manners and winning ways, and he 
soon won the admiration, not to say the affections, of 
several of the prettiest girls. This was at first, how- 
ever, for soon it was noticed that he devoted himself 
chiefly to girls who were supposed to be heiresses, 
and so anxious did he appear to be to gain a rich 
wife that girls grew to regard him with feelings of 
distaste. Crestfallen, he was about to give up in de- 
spair, when one fine day, at an afternoon dance on 
board the Zealous, there appeared a new young lady. 
She was a Miss January from St, Louis, traveling with 
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It soon got out that she was an heiress in 
her own right. Immediately Lieutenant Leith was 
on the warpath. The girl was nice looking and well 
dressed, but not pretty. But that didn’t signify to 
Leith. She had the golden charms he was after. 
And, best of all there was no “popper” to consider, Be- 
sides which she would inherit all the aunt’s money. 
It was amusing to watch the young man’s seige. Sev- 
eral other young men of the day tried tneir luck. But 
they hadn’t the ghost of a chance beside the lieutenant. 
Well, the end of it was that Miss January accepted 
Leith, and shortly afterward returned to St, Louis. 
The foreign complications over, the Zealous sailed for 


an aunt. 


- England to pay off and go out oi commission, and 


Leith sailed in her. Society soon forgot hin:. On 
reaching England, he resigned from the navy and 
proceeded to St. Louis where, in 1871, he and Miss 
January were married. For some years after they 
lived in Chicago, where, to satisfy the lady’s trustees 
as to her husband’s business capacity (a requirement 
of her father’s will), Leith opened a hardware store, 
and conducted a hardware business, eventually re- 
turning to Scotland, where he bought back the family 
estates and seat, Fyvie Castle, and there he has ever 
since lived the life of a wealthy squire, doling out 
munificences, and lavishly subscribing to this, that and 
the other. During the Boer war his donations were 
princely. He raised, fitted out, and maintained at 
his own expense one or two companies of Lovatt’s 
Scouts, and was ungrudging in his money help to 
carry on the war. Of course, his name went down 
on the King’s list for royal recognition in due course 
of time. Meanwhile, his maternal grandfather died, 
and he obtained through his mother some more money 
and the right to prefix the grandfather’s name Forbes 
to that of Leith. He thus became Mr. Forbes-Leith, 
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and as such he has just been made a baron. What 
title he will select has not yet transpired. But by 
people who know the history of his greatness, and 
the potent share in it that is due to American dollars, 
it has been suggested that he should decide upon 
“Lord January of St. Louis.” 

You'll hear, later. all about the suspension of two 
members of the St. Louis Club. They stayed at the 
club playing pool until 4 a. m., and one of ’em lost 
$1499 and got mad, and both of them swore awful 
at one another to the scandal of the waiters. So 
one goes out for one year, and the other for six 
I won’t give names. 

% 

Jane, I’m dead since Christmas, and this week is 
awful—forty teas every day, and the Crouch ball to- 
night—Nellie is giving it—they dress that girl sump- 
tuously, I do declare—I am crazy to see what she will 
wear—she has Ida—Mrs. Williams now lives in New 
York—beaten a city block on style to my mind—ter- 
rible round lately a word 
about the first Imperial, but that will have to come 
next time. 

Dead loads of love and kisses, ducky, 
BLUE JAY. 


months. 








ob 
End of Their "Affaire" 
The End of Their aire 
By Catulle Mendes 

NDER the soft light of the wax candles they 

U sat in the luxurious dining-room of the 

man’s bachelor establishment. Monsieur 

d’Argeles was leaning back in his chair, his eyes half 

closed. His companion gazed at him in happiness. 

What risks she had run—she a woman hedged about 

with honor and respect, the wife of a man whose sole 

joy and pride she was! The hours that had passed 

since she had quitted her husband’s home in the twi< 

light seemed years. She had told the servants that 

she was going to visit her mother, and then, taking a 

cab, she had come to the home of her lover. She had 

trembled with fear as she opened the gate in the 

garden wall with the key he had handed to her the 

evening before at the Opera. Crossing the turf and 

mounting a stairway she had found herself in a strange 

room, where for the first time she had met her lover 
alone. 

Now, thinking back through the hours that had 
just passed, she felt that some awful catastrophe must 
soon overtake her. Her husband, with his impetuous 
nature, his tremendous physical strength, would never 
allow this crime to pass unpunished. He would surely 
kill either her or himself. 

Well, what of it! She would not look into the 
abyss of the future; she would drive away all fore- 
bodings, wrapped in the intoxication of loving and be- 
ing loved. Her bliss was not too dearly bought, even 
at the price of life itself. Oh, the divine moments 
with which these hours had been filled! How closely 
he had drawn her to him as he vowed eternal loyalty, 
even to death’s hour! 

Yet no one knew better than she that up to that 
day Monsieur d’Argeles had led a life that had been 
far from spotless. She had heard women whisper 
behind fans, with meaning smiles, of more than one 
affair of gallantry. But now he was done with all 
that. Now he loved truly; he had sworn it. And 
had he not indeed proved it by six weary months of 
persistent wooing and ardent supplications? Now he 
was hers, as she was his, wholly, passionately; and 
the guilt of their connection would be atoned for by 
the sublimity of their love. They would rehabilitate 
themselves by the intensity of their happiness. 

While she gloried thus in the wrongdoing that had 
brought her bliss, the clock struck twelve. Monsieur 
d’Argeles started, and leaning toward her to touch the 

said softly: 


perfumed masses of her hair, 
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Undermuslins, Corsets and Petticoats 
Are Looked Forward to with Keen Interest. 


In preparing for these events, the want of every woman of refined taste is anticipated; 
as much thought is given to the garment at twenty-five cents as to that at fifty dollars. 


Fabrics and workmanship and neatness and durability of trimmings are imperative con- 
One strong feature of our display in Undermuslins is the splendid variety shown in 


Those who feel the necessity of snug, close-fitting, tailored underwear, will find both the 
combination of Corset Cover and drawers and Corset Cover and Knee skirt, so gored 
Also separate drawers so neatly fashioned as to add no fulness to the figure. 

The most attractive sleeves are shown in the Night Gowns of this season; some are 
bell-shaped, others are cut circular, slashed to the shoulder and caught with ribbon 
The sets for Bridal Trousseaux were never so varied and attractive. 


One set of three pieces is especially worthy of mention, trimmed as it is with Irish 
Lace, the drawers alone retailing at $30.00. 


-We also show an exceedingly pretty set of six pieces trimmed attractively with Swiss 


embroidery medallions, ripple flounces of Val lace and insertions and ribbons; price of 


Much may be said of our display of French Hand made Lingerie, which we import 
direct—the volume, daintiness of style and moderate prices of which would prove 
creditable to the largest houses in this country. 


For extra size garments for stout figures, our stock was never so complete. 


The very plainest garments as well as those most attractively trimmed, and in the 
newest and most up-to-date styles are shown. 


Our Corset Section offers in this sale exceptional values. 


To those looking for a perfect fitting corset, we wish to say that we are to-day cater- 
ing to and pleasing the most fastidious and best corseted women in St. Louis. 


Our sale of Black Petticoats, Sateen, Italian Cloth and Brilliantine, is one worthy of 


Values given are in many instances less than half the original prices. 
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“How fast the hours of happiness always fly! My 
dearest one, how I regret that it is time for you to 
leave me!” 

She drew back with a sudden shiver from the touch 
of his fingers, and looked at him in bewilderment, 

“I leave you?” she said. 

“Of course, my darling; your servants must not 
suspect, and you must be at home before your hus- 

band returns from his club.” 

With a low cry she sprang up from her chair, and 
drew away from him. Then, pale and wide-eyed, 
she spoke, hurling her words at him with passionate 
intensity. 


“Are you mad? I leave you? I go away, so as not 
to arouse suspicion? So my husband and his ser- 
vants may not suspect? What husband? What ser- 
vants? Have I a husband any more? Have I a 
home? You said to me: ‘Come.’ I came. Can ! 
ever return after such a departure? From this time 
I go nowhere except with you! Yes, I have a home 
—your home. If you had no shelter for your head. 
then I, too, would be a wanderer. “Leave you? Oh 
you didn’t say that—I must have misunderstood you.” 

She paused a moment with a half-stifled sob. Then. 
as she caught the lock in his face, she went on in 4 
changed tone: “What! You do not answer? You 
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turn your head away? Ah, then, it is true! You 
really wish me to leave you—no doubt to come again 
-morrow evening, as I did this evening, and go 
ome again, as to-night. You wish me to say to my 
usband when he comes to me: ‘My mother is much 
etter; it was only a trifling indisposition—nothing 
nore. Before I fall asleep at his side you would 
have me invent another pretext for the next time. 
You miserable wretch! Oh, how unhappy I am!” 

Again she paused and looked at him fixedly. “And 
so you thought that I should be yours without ceasing 
‘o be another’s; that we should meet only when I 
could slip away from him. Yes, I understand now. 
\Vhat you ask of me is a calculating love; one that 
is timid and secret, that takes precaution; a false, 
lying love, that would betray you to him and him to 
you, while I smile impartially on both. I know there 
are women capable of such baseness—women who 
hold their own self-respect cheap in comparison with 
the esteem of the world—women to whom the only 
sin is to be found out. 

“Do you think I will live like them, eternally on 
guard, watching every word, every look, every gest- 
ure; pretending scarcely to know the man I love; 
never writing, never leaving letters about? I tell 
you I am not of that kind. I have given myself to 
you wholly and forever. It is not for an hour—it is 
for my entire life. I have broken with my past; 
nothing is left. I consented to crime, but not to 
shame. I will not be shared and I will not lie. I 
accept—I wish for—mocking words, contempt, anger 
And I expect your courage to equal mine. You dare 
not be a coward if you love me.” 

The words had poured from her lips in a torrent; 
with a gesture of finality she seemed to throw off like 
filthy rags the empty honor of a good name, the false 
modesties of the world and society and all hypocritical 
prejudices. ; 

There was a moment’s silence. Then Monsieur 
d’Argeles showed himself the clever man of the world 
that he was. He had been careful not to interrupt 
her. Now he went to her and tenderly took her hand 
in his. 

“You know that I adore you,” he said, “that at a 
sien from you I would gladly die for you. Ah! and 
because of that very love I bear you, I wish to spare 
you every danger and mortification. For myself I 
would ask nothing better than to be always with you; 
that is my constant dream. No danger, no risk would 
make me falter were it a question only of myself. 
But at the price even of untold suffering for myself 
I must guard your honor, your reputation. It is for 
me to see that the finger of scorn is never pointed at 
you. The world is merciless; you do not know how 
cruelly it avenges itself on those who defy it.’ 

And Monsieur d’Argeles went on with skilful in- 
sistence, painting to her so terrible a picture of the 
life of a social outcast that she bowed before the fer- 
vent arguments, yielded to his tender caresses. 

For a time she was silent, her head bent in an at- 
titude of resignation. Then she asked as a boon 
not to be forced to leave so soon. She could stav 
a little longer without danger, she said; she would 
write to her husband telling him that her mother was 
worse and that she would stay part of the night with 
her. If Monsieur d’Argeles would have his valet 
send the letter to her husband’s club by a messenger— 

“A splendid idea,” declared the lover. 


She sat down, wrote. sealed the letter and gave it 
herself to the servant with swift directions. “Then. 
smiling and casting all thoughts of bitterness and 
anger aside, she walked over to her lover. seated in 
his bie armchair. and laid her hand caressinely on his 
shoulder while she whispered to him, softly kissing his 
hair. 

She was another woman now. The love that had 
intoxicated had given way to the love that amused her. 
No longer did she beg for assurances of his love. 
Now she said coquettishly: “Am I not pretty?” 
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Come!—Be the Guest of 


SAN ANTONIO 


this winter. Leave the chilly north behind you, and find health and 
pleasure under the stainless splendor of her turquoise sky. 

To all newcomers, San Antonio offers a thousand delightful surprises. 
For the sightseer, the old Mission Churches are still here, the Cathedral 
of San Fernando, and gray and ghostly in the dazzling sunlight, the 
historic Alamo. For the invalid a perfect combination of sunny winter 
weather, pure, dry air, beautiful scenery and modern accommodations, 
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The invigorating air, dry and warm; the altitude; the perfect natural 
drainage, all combine to make the temperature as nearly perfect as can be. 
It is possible to spend most of each day, from November to March, out 
doors. The parks and plazas, the margins of the creeks and rivers, the 
groves of palm and magnolia, lose nothing of their lustrous green during 
the winter months ; 

San Antonio is, of all America, the oddest blending of modern utility and 
beauty, with the romance and heroism of the mediaeval. 
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She conceded even that she had been very extrava- 
gant in her ideas a few moments before. Fine 
sentiments were all very well in books; in real life 


they were impracticable. 


anything foolish! 
infidelity ! 
absurdity ? 


Henceforward she would do his will implicitly. 


He would 
see with what ingenuity she would find occasion for 


How skilfully she would manage affairs! 


their meetings. 


“My husband shall suspect nothing, I shall be so 
To disarm his suspicions I shall be more 


clever. 
devoted, more tenderly caressing than ever before. 
Oh, how I shall dupe him! And when I have played 
him some unusually good trick we shall enjoy laugh- 
ing Over it together. Won’t that be fine?” 

Monsieur d’Argeles contentedly expressed his ap- 
proval. He was glad to see her won over to practicai 
ideas. He was not the man to adapt himself to a 
highly strung and passionate woman. He disliked 
to have his serenity shadowed by violent outbursts 
of emotion. In this new mood she exactly suited 
him. He even decided to prolong this intrigue, since 
there would be no risk in it of compromising him. 
With these thoughts in his mind he kissed her ar- 
dexitly, almost sincerely. 

Suddenly he heard the sound of a footstep on the 
stairway ascending from the garden. 

“Who is that?” he exclaimed. 

Tien she arose with gleaming eyes and cried: “It 
is my .usband. I have told him all. I sent him the 
key of the gate in the garden wall.” As the door 
gave wav to furious blows she added, carried away 
by the ecstasy of her avenged love: “My husband; 
who will kill us both—me, the adulteress; you, the 
coward !” : 

crom Tales. 


fe of of 


The Still Voice 


By Frank T. Marzials 


“For my thoughts are not your thoughts, netther 
are your ways my ways, saith the Lord.” 


withdrawn, 
So that I saw this earth on which we dwell 
Naked and shameless ;—and it seemed a hell 
On whose wild horror never hope would dawn. 


M ETHOUGHT all kindlier vails were then 


For men in most part were but as the spawn 
Of evil;—ay, I saw them, fierce and fell, 
Mumbling dry bones of life; I saw them sell 
Honour itself, and place their souls in pawn 
To Lust and Folly; and I saw the strong 
Pashing the weak with heavy hoofs of wrong, 
And through the ages Right a slave to Might. 


So then I cried, “How long, O Lord, how long?” 


And a Still Voice made answer from the height, 
“Child, all these things are ever in My sight.” 
oh 


The Garden of Palms 


By Bessie L. Russell 


NCE there was a woman, and she was passing 
fair. She did not realize though, that she 


was fair, so busy was she in seeing how fair 
the world was. 
One day she visited a garden, green with growing 
palms. The air was alive with the musi¢ of singing 
birds and redolent of flower and shrub, 


How fortunate it was that 
he was judicious and had prevented her from doing 
To leave her husband, publish her 
How could she have thought of such an 
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late to be all sold. 


Clearing Sale in 


WAISTS from $1.39 to 
SKIRTS, $2.25 to $6.75, 


This Sale should not last ten days. 
Nowhere will such values be given. 








Salona} Our Clearing Sale 


Now on is something unique inasmuch as that a very large part of the garments 
offered at one-half price are fresh goods bought for Holiday trade, but came to us too 
These, the choicest of productions from noted makers, mus* 
share the lot of less pretentious garments and be sacrificed to the necessity of mak- 
ing way for Spring Stock. We can promise the most sensational bargains during this 


COATS AND JACKETS from $2.98 to $25, worth double. 
SUITS from $2.98 to $35.00, just one-half value. 


$7.50, prices cut in two. 
less than cost of fabric. 
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The Advance in Leather 


Has also marked an advance in the price of 
shoes. 

This is almost universal all over the 
country. 


The Swope Shoe Co. 


Take pleasure in offering their usual staple 
lines of 


MEN’S STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE SHOES 


Made of the best leather in the market 
AT THE OLD PRICES: 


$3.50 and $5.00 


No advance. We give you the best shoes 
for the money to be had anywhere. 


OUR LINES ARE COMPLETE. 


Our customers will receive, as usual abso- 
lutely full values—and remember, on all our 
many and varied lines of shoes in all depart- 
ments 


There Has Been No Advance in Price. 
RESPECTFULLY, 


Swope Shoe Co. 


311 N. BROADWAY. 





“Fairer than ever is life!” cried the woman joy- 
ously. “I must pass this way again.” 

A decade passed,—then two of them. The woman 
visited the garden of palms. The sun was shining 
brightly, the birds were caroling joyously and flower 
and shrub emitted fragrance as of old, yet the woman 
failed to rhapsodize, 

“What is it that I miss?” she said desperately. 
“What am I searching for?” 

But it did not require the growing palms, nor 
sweet smelling flowers, nor the voices of birds to tell, 
for her own heart made answer. Unquiveringly it said: 


“You are searching for your lost—youth.” 


De Flagello Myrteo 


135. 
ET not Love unfit thee for Life lest he himself 
3 reproach thee, saying, “Why hast thou made 
thy good angel thy evil genius.” 
136. 

As Ianthe’s soul arose “in naked purity” from the 
prison of the body, so comes Love to Love when he 
can free himself from the trammels of the world. 

137. 
Is life worth liying? This if thou inquire, 








Coupled with the marvelous growth of St. 
Louis, Kansas City and the Great South- 
west, is the corresponding improvement and 
ever increasing popularity of the 


BALTIMORE & OHIO SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD 


which, within the past few years, has, by 
excellent service and fast time, taken rank 
among the strictly first-class railroads; and 
is now recognized as the best and most pop- 
ular route from St. Louis to Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Columbus, Pittsburg, Washing 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York 


The Royal Blue Limited 


leaving St. Louis at 9:00 every morning 
crosses the Alleghany Mountains by day- 
light, not only enabling passengers to view 
much of the grandest and most picturesque 
scenery on the American Continent, but 
also to see many points of historical fame. 

On all first-class tickets a stopover not 
to exceed ten days is permitted, without ad- 
ditional charge, at Washington, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, also at Mitchel for a visit 
to the famous springs at West Baden and 
French Lick, Ind. 

Passengers ticketed via B. & O. S-W. to 
New York, are now landed at New York 
West 23rd Street Terminal, the most con- 
venient station in New York City, and lo- 
cated in the heart of the Shopping, Hotel 
and Theatre District. For time tables, de- 
scriptive literature, sleeping car accommo- 
dations, etc., call on nearest Ticket Agent, 
or address ; 


F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, 
Ass’t Gen’! Passenger Agent, 


Olive & Sixth Sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ticket Office: Olive and Sixth and Union 
Station. 




















’Tis probable that thou hast never livea, 
And palpable that thou hast never loved. 


138. 
Wisdom but sounds, not sifts, the deep of Love: 
The plummet never yet brought up the pearl. 


130. 
The most exquisite passages of Love have least 
relation to the realities of life: as myrrh, in becom- 
ing perfume, ceases to be medicine. 


140. 
Aesculapius and his serpent discourse sagely touch- 
ing the infirmities of Eros. 


14I. 
The less ethereal works and ways of Love 
Contemn not, lest thy scorn slur Love himself, 
Who wrought them not had he not need of them. 
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The time is now at hand to give 
attention to your 


FURS 


Furs ready made. Furs made to 
order. Furs remodeled, alter- . 
ed and repaired. Lowest 
prices for first-class 
work. 


Seal, Mink, Ermine and 
Chinchilla a Specialty 


The 
Western Fur Co. 


Furriers and Ladies’ Tailors. 


1318 Olive st. St. Louis, Mo. 
Bell Phone Main 4355. 
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” SIDEWALK CANOPIES, CARPET COVERS 
ESTIMATES GIVEN 
Bell Main 2265. Kinloch A 1913. 


ST. LOUIS awainz « FISH NET CO. 


120 N. Main St. 
CHARLES W. MARTIN, Prest. 
MUSIC ARTS 


choen’s BUILDING 
Orchestra sons «vo 


House Phones: Delmar 864; Forest 4/29. 


lasso DON'T SUFFER Maa 


With Your Feet 


Instant Relief for all Troubles. Chilblains 
Cured. No Pain. Antiseptic Treatment. 


DR. A. M. MUCHMORE, 
WELLS BLDG. 








OFFICE AT 





509 OLIVE ST. 
Ma'n 5395. 





Mrs. A. F. Godefroy, 


OF THE 
Maryland Hairdressing Parlors, 
312 North Euclid Avenue, 
will be pleased to see her patrons, for all kinds of 


hair-work and hairdressing. Electric and hand mas- 
sage, manicuring and shampooing. 
Wm. Schaefer 


Phone Forest 3157. 
Che Gran Proprietor 
N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 
Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 








‘A- pure beer can’t help tasting better 
than. others, and is certainly more 
wholesome. A. B. C. BOHEMIAN bot- 
tled beer is guaranteed to be absolutely 
pure, and free from all “doctoring.” Or- 
der from the American Brewing Co. 
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Theatrical 
The Darling of the Gods. 


That magnificent, subtle, symbolic 
story of medieval Japan, “The Darling 
of the Gods,” playing the holiday’s en- 
gagement at the Garrick this week, has 
been welcomed on its return to St. Louis 
as such meritorious productions should 
be. It is staged with all the wealth 
of scenery and costume and glamour of 
Orientalism that marked its successful 
run here during the World’s Fair pe- 
riod. There is but one change of im- 
portance in the cast since then—Miss 
Percy Haswell succeeds Miss Blanche 
Bates, in the role of Yo .San—and that 
does not in the least reduce the measure 
of enjoyment. On the contrary, it is 
like getting something to “boot” in a 
trade. Miss Haswell is a capable ac- 
tress on her own account. If you wish 
to ke assured of this, go and see her. 
It matters ‘not to her if it were Bern- 
hardt or Rejane that went before. She’s 
there with just as stunning a conception 
of the admirable Yo San. In fact, Miss 
Haswell defies the “ojus” thing called 
comparison, because she isn’t trying to 
outpoint Miss Bates, but to present Yo 
San as she sees her, as ste thinks the 
public pictures her, as we'l as the play- 
wright. Miss Haswell is natural, and 
there is always about her the suggestion 
that she’s “onto her job.” And before 
the sto-v has been fairly started she has 
the audience thinking mostly of her, and 
only a little of her predecessor. The 
others in the big cast do their parts with 
the sincerity and skill of artists. Robert 
T. Haines, playing the outlaw Prince 
Kara. after Eugene Ormonde, is strong 
and impressive, both as lover and later 
as martyr in the more tragic scenes. Zak- 
kuri is played delectably bv Frederick 
A. Thomson, and it is a role that in 
some respects is more difficu't and in- 
teresting than any in tne drama. The 
support given by the others in the cast 
is thorough, and on the whole, this pre- 
sentation of the popular Belasco piece 
is the equal of that during the World’s 
Fair. 

% 


“Wav Down East,” playing at the 
Century this week, is inst the sort of 
piece to have on, about Christmas time. 
It kind of helps along the human senti- 
ments of fellowshin and charity, which 
are rather weak at best. Besides, 
nearly evervbody who goes to theater 
at all is familiar with this rural drama 
and its democratic realism—its horses 
and its Jerseys, its sleighs and its snow 
storm, and mountains, and meadows, 
and Nature’s nresence generally. Many 
who are seeing “Way Down East” this 
week have seen it oft before, and are 
none the less pleased for all its age. It’s 
a play that tells a true story, and pre- 
sents it in a way that is real, too, and 
the finish is such as to make the pro- 
duction a powerful lever for good. 

But if there were nothing else to at- 
tract attention in the production, Miss 
Pheebe Davies, who plays the part of 
the deceived outcast. would, in herself, 
be sufficient entertainment. Miss Da- 
vies is long with the show. and has en- 
acted the same role many times, but the 
life she imparts to it is not the result 
alone of familiarity with the part, but 
rather the revelation of the artist in her, 
Miss Davies is a mightv enjoyable Anna 
Moore. There is nothing in her pre- 
sentation of the part that demands the 
presence of levee builders or hydraulic 
engineers to protect the audience. but it 
is forcefully, sincerely and artistically 
done, nevertheless. Miss Davies seems 
most admirably fitted by nature for such 
a role, the note of sadness being strong 
in her pretty face and eyes. 

The support of the principal is effec- 
tive throughout. Robert A. Fischer 
gives a tolerable impersonation of the 
old squire, who lives according to scrn- 
ture: likewise Mary Davennort, as the 
squire’s wife. Ulric B. Collins does 














Our Twice-Yearly Clearing Sale 


Is Now In Progress 


A General Reduction of Prices 


Interesting 
To Men Who Are 


Discriminating In Dress 


SUITS, OVERCOATS, UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
SHIRTS, NECKWEAR, TROUSERS, 
BOYS’ CLOTHES, ETC. 


Prices Greatly Reduced. 


| =eali 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Seventh. 
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J. BOLLAND JEWELRY CoO. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants, 
Gold and Silversmiths, Stationers 


Artistic Merchandise 
ror Brides and Bridesmaids 


We call special atten'ion to our large stock 
of rich Gem Jewelry in original designs for 
the fall and winter seasons 


J. BOLLAND JEWELRY Co, 


513 LOCUST STREET. 
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not impress very favorably as the son 
who loves Anna, despite his father’s 
hostility and the gossips. He’s will- 
ing enough, apparently, but there’s some- 


thing incongruous in his work that gives 
the impression of frigidity—he doesn’t 
make love “according to Hoyle,” or 
any of the authorities, if there are any, 
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Planters Hotel 


4ch, Pine and Chestnut, St- Louis, U.S. A. 
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Absolutely Fire-Proof. 

Convenient to Railway Ticket Offices, Places 
of Interest and Amusement. 

Rates no higher than other first-class hotels. 

All street car lines from Union Station pass 
Planters Hotel door. 

Comfortable and Homelike. 

Cuisine and Service Uusurpassed. 

Accommodation: 600 Guests. 

TOM J. LANDRUM, 

President and General Manager. 








FLORIDA IN WINTER 


TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


Tampa, Florida. 





The Finest Resort property in 
the World. Renovated and refurn- 
ished at a cost of $50,000. Now 
open. For booklet and rates, address 

DAVID LAUBER, Mgr. 


Judge & Dolph Drug Co. 


515 Olive Street. St. Louis 


ould call the attention of 

Smokers of clear Havana 
Cigars to their representation of 
some of the highest class factories : 

Solace—Geo. W. Nichol’s (Key 
West). 

El Wrisberg—Geo. W. Nichol’s 
(Key West). 

Los Lomas—Geo. W. Nichols 
(Key West). 

Y Pendes & Alverez—A full line 
from this old and famous 
house. 

Lopez & Storm’s—Lord Temple 

Imported Cigars—Bock Reci- 
procity, 10 cents. 

Bock Panatela, 2 for 25 cents. 
Carolina Perfecto, 20 cents. 
ae acquisition of all the brands 
formerly carried by the “Wris- 
berg Shop,” added to those already 
carried, enables Judge & Dolph to 
offer patrons a stock of unequaled 
attractiveness. 

















Tooth Powder 


Best for the Teeti 
Makes Them White and Lustrous 


At All Druggists 25 cents 
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Petite Genevieve Cliff would “go” some 
if she had a better chance. She isa 
bright little beauty, with most effective 
stage manner, which with her dramatic 
talent, should be put to better advantage 
than it is in “Way Down East.” Ella 
Hugh Wood is an amusing village gos- 
sip and spinster, and it’s t6o bad she 
isn’t heard from oftener. 

Frank Currier, the absent-minded 
“bugologist,”’ furnishes the greater part 
of the fun of the piece. , Mr, Currier’s 
comedy is of the mild sort,. appropriate 
to the hunter of butterflies, but it is 
much more desirable than the braying 
of John E. Brennan in the role of Hi 
Holler, and worse still, Mr. Brennan is 
capable of better things than these asi- 
nine effusions. Burt Flansburg, James 
T. Galloway and Frank Symonds are 
other capables in the cast. 

A very pleasing feature of the  pro- 
duction is the singing of the quartette, 
composed of Estelle Ward, Jeanne Mil- 
lard, John H. Mile and Adam War- 
mouth. They render capitally several 
selections, including the “Old Oaken 
Bucket” and on later production, 


“Humpty Dumpty” in its second week 
at the Olympic, shows no sign of grow- 
ing stale, with the theater-goers, or 
rather, the lovers of the spectacular. The 
big production is now being staged 
more smoothly than it was the first 
week, the employes having grown ac- 
customed to the theater and trappings. 
The beautiful pictures of the zrial bal- 
let and other fairy-like scenes and pan- 
tomimic comedy, furrish pleasure and 
entertainment for o'd and voung. The 
audiences continue to tax the house. 

Bud Mantz (one of the morning pa- 
pers abused him the other day by re- 
ferring to him as Walter), is looking 
ahead to January 8. That’s to be Bud’s 
red letter night—his benefit night—and 
a mighty good show, Joe Cawthorne, in 
a new piece, “Fritz, in Tammany Hall,” 
will be the attraction. Joe Cawthorne 
ought to be well remembered by the 
veterans, and some of the younger. 
middle-aged theater-goers. Joe, years 
ago, in the seventies, appeared—was it 
at the old Comique?—as a boy prodigy, 
and his name appears on the bills of 
those days—you can see it in that pre- 
cious historical collection of theater 
posters that Harry Knapp possesses. 
Joe, as a “master,” was a good enter- 
tainer, and now he is regarded as one 
of the kings of comedy. 
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George Sidney is Busier Izzier in his 
new piece, “Busy Izzy’s Vacation.” His 
exploits are more numerous and laugh- 
able than ever. Mr. Sidney’s Hebrew 
impersonation for which he is justly 
famous,. though overdone or greatly ex- 
aggerated, is accepted without question 
by his army of admirers in this city. 
The new show is full of “go,” and in ad- 
dition to musical and chorus hits, has 
all the varieties of fun. rough and 
ready and otherwise. The Irish come- 
dy of Mr. Kennedy is a trifle ke Mr. 
Sidney's Hebrew, somewhat impossible 
in spots but funny as fun goes in this 
kind of shows. 
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“Fighting Fate.” a new melodrama 
at the Imperial this week, is notable for 
its pictures of the American metropolis 
of to-day. Manv places of prominence 
are represented in the scenes, and as a 
whole, the staging of the piece repre- 
sents the best work of the carpenters 
and electricians and scene painters, 
company of tolerably good actors and 
actresses are presenting the drama, 
which hinges upon the result of a horse 
race. The piece is peppery and has sev- 
eral tensely dramatic situations, all of 
which ‘are well handled. Carry La- 
mont is the principal in the cast. She 
very cleverly plays two parts—that of 
Larry, a stable boy, and of Grace, his 
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to enjoy a share in the extra satis- 
faction we are giving the patrons 
who send their laundry ed sg us, 

If you wish the kind of laundry 
work that will give you real satis- 
faction, send your package to us. 
Our wagon will call anywhere in 
the city. 


WESTMINSTER LAUNDRY CO. 


4115-4117 OLIVE STREET. 


PHONES: 
Kinloch— Delmar 2065. 
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Bell—Lindell 211. 














Largest »* 


AND 


* Handsomest 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Three Large, Sepa- 
rate Dining Rooms 
and several Smaller 
Rooms for Private 
Dinner Parties. 








RESTAURANT 


Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Sts 


Music by Vogel’s Orchestra every evening. 














MUSIC FROM NOON 
TO MIDNIGHT. 


SPECIAL AFTER 
THEATER SERVICE. 


LAUGHLIN CATERING CO. 


N. D. LAUGHLIN, MANAGER, 
PCRMERLY OF MISSOURI ATHLETIC CLUB. 


N. E. cor. 7TH and Locust Srs. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














COLONIAL CAFE 


Grand and Franklin 





Society’s Resort for parties and after-theater supper and 
lunches. Music and the best of service. # ot w 
Under management of Frank John, formerly of Wal- 
dorf-Astoria and Sherry’s, N. Y. @& w a w 

















Estimates Furnished for 
Weddings, Banquets, etc. 


CATERING 
Ice Cream and Fruit Ices a Specialty 
4701-4703 McPHERSON AVE. 





Telephone Connections. 








Order Your Carriages From Bell—Lindell 525 


Keyes & Marshall Bros. 
Livery Company, 


MAIN OFFICE 
1005 N. GRAND 


Ogscn at Principal Hotels. 














Kinloch—Delmar 1786 

















All the late Cloth ) 
BOOKS (rete | MERERS BOOK stone 


Books can 
foundat .. 
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716 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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Love may be blind, but the wed- 
ding guests have both eyes wide 
open. 

Of all the events of your life, the 
one occasion where every little 
detail of your attire must—abso- 
lutely must—be correct is your 
wedding. 

We have a little book here (a 
copy free to you) that not only 
gives an accurate guide for correci 
dress on any or all occasions, but 
also makes some strong claims in 
regard to our Dress Suit, Tuxedo 
and Frock Suit tailoring. Then we 
are ready to prove to the last let- 
ter every single, solitary tailoring 
claim that that booklet makes. 

MacCarthy-Evans Frock Suits 
and Tuxedos, $45, $55 and $70. 
Dress Suits, $50, $60 and $75. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS 
TAILORING CO. 


820 OLIVE STREET, 
Opposite which is the Post Office, and 
in which are Phones Main 5175, 
Main 5176 and B300. 




















BARNES BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


911 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
The Winter Term opens Tuesday, Jan. 2. We 
offer our patrons a very thorough course of 
study under experienced instructors. We se- 
cure desirable situations for our graduate 
Send for catalogue explaining our work. and 
giving tuition rates, etc. 





HEKBERT ©. CHIVERS 


bh AKCHITECT fy 
ot HIGH-CLASS WORK $9 

319 20-3 WAINWRIGHT BUILD 
CInLOcH 98 BEL 
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sister. Miss Nelly Cullen does some 
very creditable acting, and the work 
of J. Angus Gustam and William A. 
Tulley, who have leading parts, is*up to 
the standard. The play is a good holi- 
day attraction pOe, Spee patrons. 


The Tiger Lillies’ show at the Stan- 
dard is one of the best of the season ut 
this playhouse. Two extravaganzas, 
“A Temporary Husband” and. “The 
King of the Coffee Fiends,” furnish 
plenty of amusement. Alex. Carr, in 
Hebrew impersonation, La Veen and 
Cross, physical culturists; Richard W. 
Craig, musical comedian; Ezra and 
Webb, in funny stunts; Cunningham 
and Lord, dancers; Will J. Cook, in vo- 
cal numbers, and Jeannette Sherwood, 
are among the panes entertainers. 


J. E. Howard sings a bunch of lively 
songs at the Gayety this week, among 
them a new one, “Oh, Mr. Telephone, 
Man Give Me Back My Dime,” Frank 
Damsel, another singer, furnishes good 
entertainment. Then there is a quartette, 
the Bowery Boys, that also give a first- 
class musical spread. And Kitty Bing- 
ham who reveals a good soprano voice. 
Besides, there are the Berg sisters; Bert 
Wiggins, Irish comedian; Abe Rey- 
nolds, Hebrew comedian; and _ other 
specialists. A two-act musical farce, 
“The Sultan’s Dream,” is the chief 
source of fun and epeeeaent. 


Coming Attractions. 

Next Monday afternoon (New Year’s 
matinee), at the Garrick, Bertha Ka- 
lich, an actress who has achieved wide 
fame in Europe and in the Jewish thea- 
ters of New York, will make her first 
appearance in St. Louis as an English- 
speaking star, presenting Maurice Mae- 
terlinck’s drama, “Monna Vanna,” a 
play that has only recently closed a 
most succeessful New York engage- 
ment. Miss Kalich is already classed 
by many critics among the foremost 
American actresses. She is but 30 
years old, but for several years has 
been presenting plays in five different 
tongues. Now she is master of six 
languages. She has had a wide theatri- 
cal experience and is thoroughly train- 
ed for the part of “Monna Vanna,” a 
role so difficult of interpretation and 
so exacting that Madame Maeterlinck, 
for whom the piece was written, and 
several German actresses of note, hon- 
estly confessed their inability to do it 
justice. The action of the play takes 
place in Pisa, Italy, at the close of the 
fifteenth century. 


Commencing next Sunday with a 
matinee performance of “The Pit,” Wil- 
ton Lackaye will open a week’s engage- 
ment at the Century. Besides “The 
Pit,” “Trilby’”’ will be presented. Miss 
Jane Oaker, a St. Louis girl, is principal 
in the supporting company. There will 
be a special matinee New Year’s Day. 


Sam Bernard will be the Olympic’s 
star attraction the first week of the 
new year, presenting “The Rollicking 
Girl.” Hattie Williams is the leading 
supporter. 


ou 
Young Kellar, the magician, with a 
fund of new and mysterious acts and 
scenes, pDilays a week at the Grand, 
commencing with a matinee next Sun- 
day. 


. Og 
Coming to the Imperial next Sunday 
for a week, is a new melodrama, “The 
Runaway Boy,” which presents some 
pathetic and stirring scenes. Joseph 
Santley, will play the leading part. 


The Utopian Burlesquers, presenting 
a clever travesty and high-class spec- 
ialties, comes to the Standard Sunday 
for a week’s engagement. 


“— 
“Vanity Fair’ is the attraction the 
Gayety will present the first week of 
the new year. 
ee of of 


Big Four Holiday Excursions. Tick- 
ets on sale December 23, 24, 25, 30, 31. 
January 1. Ticket offices Broadway and 
Chestnut and Station. 


“FLOOR-SHIN 


ENAMEL FLOOR COLORS 
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The Largest, Best 


and Lowest Priced 


EXCLUSIVE 


FUR HOUSE 


In the Entire West, is Located at 


516 Locust Street, 


Between Broadway and Sixth Streets. 


The Well Known Reliable Furriers, 


Leonhard Roos 
Fur Company. 











It’s worth while looking at our 


Holiday Line 


UMBRELLAS 


AND 


CANES 












TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


A Useful Gift 
and a Good Place 
To Buy It 


519 
LOCUST 
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EAR, NOSE AND THROAT DISEASES 


PERMANENTLY AND PAINLESSLY 
Cross-Eyes Straightened Painlessly by my new method. Special atten- 
tion given to Mouth-Breathing in children. 


M. M. Ritter, M. D. 


CURED 


Consultation and examination FREE, 


iithandolvests: St. Louis. 





The Cosmopolitan for January, among 
other interesting contributions, presents 
a characteristic story by H. G. Wells, 
“In the Days of the Comet;” an inter- 
esting description of the domestic prob- 
lem in the Tolstoy home, by W. T. 
Stead; an instructive article by Theo- 
dore Waters, “Out With a Moving Pic- 
ture Machine,” and a farcical contribu- 
tion from Charles Battelle Loomis, “The 
Cannibals and Mr. Buffum.” In addi- 
tion there ‘is a comprehensive article, on 
electricity and its advancement, especially 
in the telephone service, by George H. 
Guy. The article shows how the auto- 
matic telenhone switchboard is soon to 
take the places of the large force of 
girls that are now employed in the cen- 
tral offices. 


/ 3 
iW! KRANKE 
"513 PINE ST.’ 
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Only Personally Selected Artistic 
Novelties, at The Gift Shop, 4635 Mary- 
land Ave. 
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Letters From the People 
HUMAN AND DIVINE AUTHORITY FOR USU- 


RY. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Your article on “the man behind the 
knife and scales” has caused a great 
deal of discussion in several large cit- 
ies, among which are New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, New Orleans and _ St. 
Louis. Judas Iscariot has had his 
defenders, but rarely has a good word 
been spoken of Shylock and his kind. 
In reality, Shylock was a human being, 
as he indicated when he said: “If you 
prick me, do I not bleed?” But because 
of religious prejudice, each succeeding 
generation accepted Shylock as the type 
and embodiment of all that is heartless 
and sordid. He simply turned, as a 
worm will turn, when trampled on, It 
is a popular error to suppose that 
Shakespeare intended to do Shylock an 
injustice. The money-lender was, by 
the dramatist, accorded a fair hearing, 
and he spoke with an eloquence which 
would have caught the sympathetic 
Christian ear, had he not belonged to 
the reviled race. Was gold his god? 
Did he love filthy lucre abnormally? 
Antonio, a Christian and_ high-toned 
merchant, went to Shylock for money. 
Shylock expressed surprise, and_ re- 
minded Antonio of former persecutions. 
Antonio admitted that he had often met 
Shylock and called him “dog,” and spat 
upon him, adding: “I am as like to call 
thee so again, to spit on thee again, to 
spurn thee, too.” (With his foot.) “If 
thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
as to thy friends (for when did friend- 
ship take heed for barren metal of his 
friend?) But lend it rather to thine 
enemy, who, if he break, thou mayst 
with better face exact the penalty.” 
Then came Shylock’s reply, and it does 
not sound as if he had “coined his 
heart to ducats.” Here is what Shy- 
lock answered the man who had footed 
him: “Why, look you how you storm! 
I would be friends with you and have 
your love, forget the shame that you 
have stained me with, supply your pres- 
ent wants and take no doit of usance 
for my monies.” Antonio glibly agreed 
to receive the favor of a loan without 
interest, free, gratis and for vething. 
The “pound of carrion flesh” which he 
was to pay as forfeit, that was only a 
laughing matter. Could anything have 
been more coldly and cruelly _ selfish 
than Antonio’s conduct up to this point 
in the proceedings? But it has been 
fashionable to load all the od:um upon 
the human being whom Antonio wrong- 
ed. 

The precedent established by the 
merchant of Venice has been faithfully 
followed. And solemn legislatures— 
some of them boodle legislatures—have 
passed laws favoring the heartless and 
improvident rake who borrows money 
and then pleads the “baby act,” as 
against the money-lender who helps 
him through a financial strait when all 
other sources of relief are closed against 
him! 

I know a large manufacturer whose 
plant occupies a thirty-acre tract near 
St. Louis, who boasts that every nickel 
he has in the world is the result of an 
accommodation extended to him during 
a crisis by a money-lender. 

One of the largest dry goods stores 
in-St. Louis was once helped through 
a tight place, which came near swamp- 
ing it, by a despised money-lender, 
when the so-called banks refused to ad- 
wance a dollar. 

A St. Louis real estate man who is 
worth a million delights to tell how he 
was once saved from bankruptcy by a 
friendly money-lender, whom he found 
charitable. agreeable and generous. 
Scores of similar cases could be cited. 

Why should laws be passed against 
the money-lender? Do not banks lend 
monev? Ts not money lending the big- 
gest end of the banking business? 

The difference between the banker 
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and the money-lender is that the latter 
has no sign out, often works without 
compensation; sometimes takes despe- 
rate chances; does what others fear to 
do, and takes his risk for which he 
asks compensation, 

There are times when money is in- 
deed dross, and there are-times when 
an apple would ransom a king. There 
are times when a few dollars are a mat- 
ter of great pith and moment; yes, a 
matter of life and death; and the citi- 
zen who has been shielded from _ the 
inhumanity of his fellows by a money- 
shark does not count as too high the 
bounty naid for the favor. 

This is why, with all the cackle, we 
have had money lenders among us 
since the days when the Scriptures took 
cognizance of the poor, and of those 
who succor the poor, and sanctioned 
the money-lender .in unequivocal terms, 
like the following: 

St. Matthew, 25th chapter, 27th 
verse: Thou oughtest, therefore, to 
have put my money to the exchangers, 
and then at my coming I should have 
received mine own with usury. 

St. Luke, 19th chapter, 23d verse: 
Wherefore then gavest thou not my 
money into the bank that at my coming 
I might have acquired mine own with 
usury. HucH A. WETMORE. 


IS CHRISTMAS LIKE IT USED TO BE? 
St. Louis, December 22, 1905. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

I have often heard this expression 
within the past two weeks. “Christmas 
isn’t like it used to be years ago.” They 
who are quite well advanced in years 
say that of many other things and fes- 
tivals, but the fact is, Christmas isn’t like 
it was years ago to any but the poorer 
classes? They still hold Christmas in 
reverence and respect, even though they 
may not enjoy its pleasures and luxu- 
ries and feastings. But it is safe to 
say that among the many who are en- 
gaged in the profess: ons and even in bus- 
iness, Christmas is only significant be- 
cause of the labor of sending off pres- 
ents. Otherwise it isn’t to them much 
different from any other day. The 
pace we are living is a Christmas pace. 
With those who can easily afford it 
and those who will go in “hock” to 
make it so, every day is Christmas— 
consequently the real Christmas means 
little to them. They eat no better, 
drink no better. and have no better 
presents Christmas than on any other 
day. And that’s whv so many remark that 
“Christmas isn’t like it used to be.” 
Their Christmas gifts and Christmas 
cheer are anticipated by their own pur- 
chases and Yuletide brings no novelties 
for them. OBSERVER. 

% 
HOW ABOUT THE COMMISSIONERS? 
East St. Louis, Dec. 21, 1905. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

It strikes me there’s a whole lot of 
unnecessary loud talk about policemen, 
detectives in particular, getting rich by 
‘grafting.” Perhaps it’s true, but why 
not make some inquiries to ascertain if 


‘the Police Commissioners have been re- 


ceiving any “presents.” It has almost 
amounted to a custom when new Police 
Commissioners had been installed, and 
made familiar with the ropes, for them 
soon to appear adorned with diamond 
stickpins, or studs, or cuff” buttons, a 
watch or fob, or maybe, if they took a 
fancy to the “Police Department’s un- 
claimed property” (a stock of articles, 
by the wav, of too great value to be in 
the control of a person who makes no 
report of the property in his possession 
until a sale is ordered.) It may be 
that the members of this Board wouldn’t 
accept any such favors, but as the in- 
vestigation “bug” is buzzing all about 
them, it wouldn’t injure their dignity 
to look right hard at their jewelry and 
then ask ’em about Chief Desmond’s 


strong box which contains varieties of 
valuable jewelry more than some jewel- 





ry stores carry. Mebbe that’s the secret 
of “Billy’s” grip on ae job. 
. X. SCOPPER. 
< 


HERES A POSER. 

St. Louis, Mo., December 20th, ’o5. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

What book shall I read to give me 
the widest variety of human nature? 
An answer will oblige, James D. B. 
[Try the City Directory—Ep. Mrrror.] 
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Music 
Evolution of the Studio Building. 


The evolution of the Music Studio 
Building in St. Louis will be complete 
on January first, on which date the 
building erected by Mr, G. Rosenberg 
on the corner of Boyle avenue and Olive 
street will be turned over to some thir- 
ty or thirty-five music teachers to be 
used for studios. The Studio build- 
ing scheme had its inception about 
twelve or fourteen years ago, when a 
small coterie of teachers consisting of 
the late Mrs. Broaddus, Miss Mahan and 
the Messrs. Kroeger, Stille and Weg- 
man, leased the upper floors of the 
building on the northeast corner of 
Grand avenue and Olive street. This 
banding together of teachers resulted, 
after a year or two, in “The Conserva- 
torium,” at 3631 Olive street, and this 
in time proving inadequate to the de- 
mand for studios, a floor of the Odeon 
building was designed to accommodate 
music teachers. However, the sale of 
The Odeon and consequent change of 
policy in the management, made a build- 
ing devoted exclusively to music much 
to be desired, and this want has now 
been met by Mr. Rosenberg. 

The new structure is handsome and 
substantial, and admirably designed for 
teaching purposes. The rooms are large, 
with high ceilings, and the walls have 
been made, as nearly as_ practicable, 
sound-proof. A fine recital hall, seat- 
ing about 600 hundred people, is an at- 
tractive feature. 

Several schools, including “The Kroe- 
ger School of Music,” “The Hughey 
School of Music,” “The Lichtenstein 
Violin School,’ and “The Wegman 
School of Music,” will be located in the 
building. The list of vocal teachers 
occupying studios includes Mme. Runge- 
Jancke, Mrs. Frances Elder, Mme. Dow- 
ning-Macklin, Mme. Vetta-Karst, Mrs. 
Hall, Miss Dudley, Miss Pierson, Mr. 
Towers, Mr. Elder, Mr, Hall, Mr. Shef- 
field, Mr. Dibble and Mr. Geer. Of 
teachers of piano, and of violin, are in- 
cluded in the directory Miss Clara 
Meyer, Miss Gray, Miss Norden, Miss 
Kroeger, Miss Pettengill, Miss McLag- 
an, Mrs. Webster, Mr. Lieber, Mr. 
Schoen Mr. Sacks, Mr. Maginn, Mr. 
McIntyre and Mr. Walker. 
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“The Natural Singing Voice,” by 
Mme. Pernet McCarty, on _ sale at 
Roeder’s, 616 Locust. 
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In the January McClure’s Henry 
Beech Needham writes entertainingly of 
Theodore Roosevelt and his love of out- 
door life: George Randolph Chester has 
a clever love story, “Quarantined Riv- 
als;” Lincoln Steffens’ political tale, “A 
Servant of God and the People,” and in 
addition there are a number of other 
ood short stories and a poem, “Auld 
Times,” by Moera O’Neill. The Carl 
Schurz reminiscences are also contin- 
ued in this number. 
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“A. B. C. Bohemian Bottled Beer, 
Pure, Pale and Sparkling. Bottled Ex- 
clusively at the Brewery in St. Louis.” 





HEADAGHE 
POWDERS 
irke Cr'S ra lo? 


OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK NEXT WEEK 


HUMPTY Charles Frohman 
DUMPTY 


A Vast Wonderland of 


Frolic, Fantasy, 
Mirth, Melody, 
and Magnificence. 


PRESENTS 
SAM BERNARD 


In the Landslide of 
Mirth and Melody 


THE ROLLICKING GIRL 








Reg. Mat. Saturday Seats Thursday 
THIS WEEK NEXT WEEK 
WM. A. BRADY’S WILTON = LACKAYE 


Special : 
Pre@ueticn In Wm.A Brady’s 
WAY Massive on THE PIT 

DO WN And Beautiful Revival of 
TRILBY 
E 
AS T Speeial Matinee 
Reg. Mat. Saturday New Year’s Day. 








GARRICK 


Independent Attraction—Not of the Trust. 
DAVID BELASCO PRESENTS 


THE canna OF THE GODS 
nning New Year’s Dav 


Th - 
e Distinguished BERTHA KALIGH Her "hate "go a 
English Speaking Star, in “MONNA VANNA” 


Seat Sale Thursday, December 28.—Regular Prices. 
IMPERIAL 1323.7" 


Matinee every week day, 25c. 
The Big Scenic Production 


FIGHTING FATE 


New Year’s Week — Joseph Santley in 
“A RUNAWAY BOY” 


GR AND Matinees Wednesday & 


Saturday, 25c and 50c 
Night Prices. 25, 35, 50. 75, $1.00 
GEORGE SIDNEY 
With a Big Beauty Contingent in 


BUSY IZZY’S VACATION 


Next Sunday Matinee 
The World’s Greatest Magician—KELLAR. 


GAYET 


This Week, 


CLARK’S RUNAWAY GIRLS 


Next Week—VANITY FAIR. 


STANDARD 


THIS WEEK 


TIGER LILIES 











14th and Locust Sts 
Matinees Daily 








NEXT WEEK 


UTOPIAN BURLESQUERS 








The Bensonizer 


Treatment is opposed to drugging the stomach, 

because throat, bronchial or Jung trouble, cannot 
be cured in that way. Treatment must be ap- 
plied direct to the affected parts. The Bensonizer 
is doing wonderful work every day. ne Os at the 
office and read the letters from persons who have 
been cured. Seeing is believing. The Bensonizer 
is strictly a home treatment for 


Bronchitis, Catarrh, 


Asthma and Consumption 


Do not despair because other remedies have 
failed. The Bensonizer has cured scores of chron- 
ic cases—why not yours? All we ask is an investi- 
gation. Call and receive free examination and 
and trial treatment, or write for our 64-page, ilJus- 
trated book, free on request. You can be cured 
in your own home. 


THE BENSONIZER COMPANY, 
514-16 Granite Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














When passing behind a street car, 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 








The Stock Market 


\ gigantesque traction “deal” is an- 
unced from New York. The Inter- 
rough Company has absorbed all the 
rface, elevated and subway lines. This 
“vs was the cause of the late sensa- 
onal gains made in the prices of street 
ilway shares quoted on the New York 
ock exchange. Metropolitan has 
sen to 130, Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
ot, Manhattan to 16334. The first- 
imed made the most emphatic response 
the exciting news. It advanced 
out thirteen points in the past ten 
vs. The Belmont clique now being 
complete control of New York’s trac- 
on system, discussion is rife as to the 
shion in which the “deal” will be 
financed. There will, no doubt, be 
nother capital readjustment, sooner or 
ter. The Metropolitan surely must 
in sore need of another overhauling 
if its finances. The seven per cent 
dividend, paid on the stock of this com- 
pany, is not being earned, in fact, it has 
not been earned for several years. The 
concern has trouble to meet its fixed 
charges. 

The new amalgamation will certainly 
hide a multitude of sins of omission 
and commission. +Whenever the Met- 
ropolitan is in serious financial trouble, 
another “deal” is on tap. The best 
properties in the new combine are the 
Manhattan and the Subway. These two 
will have to make up the deficiencies 
accruing in the annual budgets of the 
other properties. The amalgamation 
may be a good thing—for the  stock- 
jobbers. Whether it will prove the 
same to shareholders :s something  be- 
neath Wall street’s consideration at 
this particular juncture. Belmont’s lat- 
est cannot be regarded as sound finance, 
However, it helped the general market 
at a critical time, and served to rally 
the wavering lines of over-excited bulls. 

Fierce shrieks of disappointed rage 
may be heard on State street, in Bos- 
ton these cheerful Christmas days. The 
howling dervish is again making the 
welkin ring with voluminous denuncia- 
tions of the greed, fraud and unright- 
eousness of Wall street’s “system.” 
Poor “Tom” has at last been caught in 
a bad trap. He and his many hundreds 
of dupes throughout the country had to 
pocket a little loss of about $5,000,000 
on their “Amalgamated” bear operations. 
Lawson's robustious promises and 
honeyed words of solicitation have 
turned to gall and wormwood. Amal- 
gamated Copper went up at a _live- 
ly pace, in spite of all the efforts 
and pamphleteering of “honest Tom.” 
Good trade conditions and a revived ap- 
petite for copper shares knocked all the 
hear talk into a cocked hat. Lawson 
evidently has ausgespielt, as a specula- 
tive prophet. He still assures us vehe- 
inently that this bull market will go to 
smash, some day, but we all know that 
as well as he. Bull and bear markets 
come and go. : 

The Tennessee Coal and Iron has 
once more changed hands. Gates and 
his gang have secured a majority of 
the stock. The new directorate re- 
fects the change. The “street” is now 
wondering what’s going to happen next 
n Tennessee C. & I. The shares ad- 
vanced about sixty points in recent 
times. They are now quoted at 136. 
This is a pretty stiff price for a four 
per cent stock. But dividends “cut 
no ice” in stock-jobbing tactics. Ac- 
cording to the latest popular philosophy 
in Wall street, the less a stock pays, 
the more it’s worth. United States 
Steel preferred pays 7 per cent and is 
quoted at about 105. Why this big dif- 
ference in quoted value? Why, don’t you 
see that it takes quite a little effort 
and money to manipulate and swing a 
stock of which hundreds of million 
dollars’ worth is outstanding? There’s 
too much United States Steel to. go 
round, whereas Tennessee Coal & Iron 
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may easily be “cornered.” No confir- 
mation can be had of late rumors of a 
merger of the Southern iron proper- 
ties. 

Markets abroad are still in a badly 
agitated state. Russian bonds, Consols, 
“Kaffirs” and copper shares are all 
sliding down. The liquidation in Rus- 
sian bonds is continuous and _ urgent. 
Paris is alarmed over the sinister news 
from St. Petersburg. Berlin secured 
some gold from London in the past 
week, and the Imperial Bank of Russia 
continues to remit gold to Continental 
points. The latter feature of present- 
day finance presents a double aspect for 
consideration. It’s both favorable and 
unfavorable. The Russian Government 
is anxious to protect its interest cou- 
pons soon to fall due. The gold with- 
drawn from the Russian bank helps 
other markets, but, at the same time, it 
makes Russia’s own financial position 
more problematic than ever. Russia’s 
currency is gravely disordered. A break- 
down in quototions for roubles would 
make a bad situation still worse. This 
Russian financial impasse is enough to 
worry the life out of a large number 
of European banks and investors. 

The Bank of England reported a pro- 
portion of reserve to liability, last week, 
of only 36 per cent, the lowest for this 
season since 1882. Absit omen: The 


official discount rate remains unchanged, . 


however, at 4 per cent, while Berlin 
manages to scratch along on a stiff 6 
per cent rate. Gold is still being with- 
drawn for Argentina. The announce- 
ment that the new British Liberal Cabi- 
net had decided to stop the importation 
of Chinese coolies labor into South Af- 
rica has produced a weakening effect 
on Rand mining shares, it being feared 
that this changed attitude on the part 
of the Home Government might result 
in a curtailment of the gold output. This 
fear would appear exaggerated from 
this distance, as there ore already more 
than fiftv thousand coolies employed in 
the Transvaal mines. 

Mr. Kilburn, New York’s superinten- 
dent of banks, has asked the trust com- 
panies to make their reports on January 
Ist. This naive request caused con- 
siderable amusement in Wall street. Mr. 
Kilburn must have a kind heart within 
his bosom. How considerate of him 
to inform the trust companies in ad- 
vance of the date on which their re- 
ports will be called for! Of course, the 
companies won’t object, and will go 
right ahead putting things in shape. No 
well-known device of “window-dress- 
ing” will be over-looked. But, in the 
name of honest, common sense, why 
didn’t Mr. Kilburn withhold his notifi- 
cation in advance? He surely must 
know that the reports the institutions 
will submit to him will in no wise in- 
dicate their exact condition, O sancta 
simplicitas! But this simplicity may have 
a meaning and a cause. 

Union Pacific is still in vigorous 
manipulative control. It touched 150 
almost, the other day. “Tips” are 
plentiful on it. |General opinion fa- 
vors a further rise in these shares. The 
Pennsylvania and New York Central 
stocks are also “tipped” for a sharp 
bulge. Of course, it’s only the gamb- 
lers who now buy stocks. The nearer 
we get to the end, the more violent the 
proceedings. - 


Local Securities. 


The speculative situation in St. Louis 
shows little change, compared with a 
week ago. Some stocks are lower, 
others about the same. Activity was 
not pronounced in any quarter. Realiz- 
ing sales made their appearance in bank 
issues. As a whole, the bull position 
continues strong. Stocks appear well 
held. This may be~ deceptive, how- 
ever. If something were to give way 
in New York, there might be some 
heavy selling in this market. It’s sur- 
prising that local investors do not pay 
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H. Woon, 
President. 





Ricn’p B. Buttock, 


JEFFERSON 


Corner FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON Aves. 


W. E. Beraer, 


Vice-President. Cashier. 


BANK, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in all parts of the world. 























Missouri-Lincoln Trust Company 


Saint Louis 














Financial accounts of Bankers, 
Firms, Corporations and Individuals 
solicited. 


High grade Bonds bought and 


$3,000,000 


Capital: 
$1,000,000 


Surplus: 











MISSOURI TRUST BUILDING 


Olive and Seventh Streets 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, 
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WE OWN AND OFFER SUBJECT TO SALE 


$50,000.00 
Lincoln Real Estate & Building Co. 


OF ST. 

: Consolidated Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 
Dated April Ist, 1905. 

Interest payable October Ist and April Ist, at the office of the trustee, the 


MISSOURI-LINCOLN TRUST CO., 
LOUIS. 


Special Circular on Regu st. 


LOUIS. 


Due April Ist, 1935. 














more attention to choice bonds, which 
are quoted at prices decidedly attractive 
in some cases. 

United Railways common is selling at 
37%, after a rise to about 38. The 
stock is eagerly bought on every frac- 
tional decline. The preferred is dull, 
but firm, at 84%4 to 84%. The 4 per 
cent bonds are in better demand at 89. 

Bank of Commerce has fallen back 
several points. It is now quoted at 
348% bid, 355 asked. Missouri Lincoln 
sold at 140% latterly. Title Guaranty 
firmed up again, sales being made at 
69% to 6934. For State National 202 
is bid, with none offering at this writ- 
ing. © Mercantile Trust is lower, being 
offered at 396, with no bids. There’s 
some inquiry for Mechanics-American, 
which is quoted at 334 bid, with offer- 
ings very small. Third National de- 
clined at 324% bid, 326 asked, with no 
transactions worth mentioning. Boat- 
men’s advanced briskly in quotations. 
It is now 262% bid, with no offerings. 

A small lot of Laclede Gas 5s _ sold 
at 107%. St. Louis Brewing 6s are un- 
changed at 101 bid, 10114 asked. For 


A Savings Deposit-Book bear- 
ing 3 per cent interest is the g 
most practical Christmas 


present. 
aoe Start a friend with this good 
habit. : 
‘ Personal interviews invited. 
ge Capital, surplus and profits, 
$8,500.000.00. 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST 


COMPANY 
FOURTH & PINE 
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0’Reilly 


Erdmann 


“Builders of good Clothes” 
Chemical Building 
Eighth Street Side. 











Ilr WILL STAND 
ANY TEST 


Wherever language is written 
the : 


Underwood 
Typewriter 


becomes as necessary to modern 
business as the mail service, 
telegraph, or telephone. Visible 
writing, perfect construction, 
easy operation, and great speed, 
produce MONEY RESULTS, by 
saving 25 per cent of your 
operator’s time with better and 
neater work. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, 
710 Pine St. 





It is good enough to imitate—It is 
good enough to use. 


Best service in L€XaS 
4 Important Gateways 4 


NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 























True Southern Route to El Paso and 
California 


Dining Cars. Meals a la Carte. 

Write for new book on Texas—free. 

E. P. TURNER, General Pass’r Agt., 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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Budweiser sold since 1875. 
of all other bottled beers. There must be some reason 
for this popularity, and if you will taste a bottle of 
Budweiser you’ll know for yourself. 


BUDWEISE 


‘‘KING OF BOTTLED BEERS’’ 
eR RINE CARRS A I 


This Enormous Sale 


a Sure Sign of Excellence. 


1540 Million Bottles 
This exceeds the output 


Budweiser is brewed and bottled 
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only at the home plant of the 


Anbeuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Bridge 6s 113% is asked, 
For old Union Depot 


Merchants’ 
with no bids. 
6s 116% is bid. 

Money rates remain firm at 5 to 6 
per cent. Banks report a good coun- 
try business. Drafts on New York de- 
clined- sharply. They are now 25 dis- 
count bid, 20 discount asked. Sterling 
exchange is steady at $4.87%4. Berlin 
is quoted at 95.37, — Paris at 5.16%. 


Answers to Inquiries. 


X. X. X.—Would recommend hold- 
ing Ontario and moderate purchases on 
all declines. Let Railway Steel. Spring 
alone. You might hold your Car and 
Foundry common a while longer. 

Speculator, New Madrid, Mo.—Yes, 
hold your Southern Pacific common. 
Believe stock is being accumulated. Dia- 
mond Match a speculative investment. 
Seems to be selling for all it’s worth. 

Subscriber, Ft. Scott, Kan.—Keep out 
of Colorado Fuel & Iron. A danger- 
ous proposition. Just as likely to drop 
10 points as to go up 10 any day. Penn- 
sylvania should’ be held. 
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Mark Twain’s'Latest 


The other evening, Mark Twain was 
a speaking guest at a dinner to Sara 
Bernhardt. He worked off two new 
ones. Thus: 

Years ago, when I was living at Hart- 
ford, she played there and $3 was the 
price of a ticket. A widow and her 
daughter, nice, cultivated people who 
lived next door to us, wanted to go, 
but didn’t feel they had a right to spend 
$6 for an intellectual pleasure when 
there were some people in the town 
starving. So they took the $6 and sent 
it to the poor Smiths to buy bread with, 
The Smiths took the $6 and bought 
tickets to see Sarah Bernhardt. 

I want to tell you one more story, the 
story of the lost opportunity. _ Young 
people don’t realize the full sadness of 
it, but who of us older people doesn’t 
know the pathos of the lost opportuni- 
ty? In the village which is a suburb 
of New Bedford a friend of mine took 
me to the dedication of a town hall and 
pointed out to me a bronzed, weather- 
eaten old man over 90 years old. 

“Do you see any passion in that old 
man?” said he to me. 





1905. 
1st, according to law. 


Notice to Taxpayers 


Tax bills for 1905, as well as special bills for sprink- 
ling streets, are payable on or before December 31, 
Interest and penalties accrue after January 


JAMES HAGERMAN, Jr., 







Collector of Revenue. 












Works of Art x 


American Artists. 
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Holiday Gifts 


Noonan-Accian CGo., 


617 £ccust Street. 


Special Exhibition of Paintings by Leading 
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“You don’t; well, but I can make 
him a perfect volcano to you. [I'll just 
mention to him something very. casual- 
ly.” And he did, 


Well, that old man suddenly gave 
vent to an outburst of profanity such 
as I had never heard in my life before. 
I listened to him with that delight with 
which one listens to an artist. The cause 
which one listens to an artis. The cause 
of it was this. When that old man was 
a young sailor he came back from a 
three-year cruise and found the whole 
town had.taken the pledge. He hadn't; 
so he was ostracized. Finally he made 
up his mind he couldn’t stand ostra- 
cism any longer, and he went to the 
secretary and said: “Put my name down 


for that temperance society of yours.” 
Next day he left. on another three-year 
cruise. It was torture to him to watch 
his men drinking and be pledged not 
to. Finally he got home. 

He got a jug of good stuff, ran to the 
society, and said: “Take my name right 
off.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary,” said the secreta- 
ry, “you were blackballed.” . 
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And Every Friday Thereafter, The 


HAVANA LIMITED 


A Pullman train of dining car, club car with smoking room, 
barber shop and bath room, with barber and valet in atten4- 
ance; stateroom, drawing room and observation sleeping cars, 
will leave St. Louis at 9:40 p. m. and arrive at the steamship 
docks at Mobile at 3 p. m. the following day. On arrival of the 
Havana Limited at Mobile, the palatial nineteen knot, twin 
screw S. S. “Prince George” will sail and pass into the harbor 
of Havana at Sunrise the following Monday. 

Returning, the S. S. “Prince George” will sail from Havana 
at 5 p. m. every Wednesday, arriving at Mobile shortly after 
daylight Fridays, and the Havana Limited will leave the steam- 
ship dock at Mobile at 9 a. m. and arrive at St. Louis the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The S. S. “Mobila” has been remodeled and now has ex- 
cellent passenger accommodations. The S. S. “Mobila” sails 
from Mobile now at 10 a. m. on Tuesdays and her schedule will 
not be interfered with by the inauguration of the S. S. “Prince 
George.” 

Jno. M. Beall, General Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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Kansas City and the West 


ALWAYS EQUALLY LOW RATES 
AND BEST SERVICE. 


Here 3:00 A. M,. 
Is a List Leave 9:00 A. M. 
Of Our St. Louis. 1:55 P. M. 
Daily Trains at 8:10 P. M. 
To Choose From 10:10 P. M. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
SIXTH AND OLIVE STREETS, 
ST. LOUIS, 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
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No Holiday Present Fitter Than a Beautiful Book 








What the Press Reviewers of the Country Think of 


Sonnets to a Wite 


It is refreshing in this stage of eroti- 
cism and exuberance to tind such sonnets 
so delightful every way, so full of the 
glorification of good women. The verse 
has no cant in it nor coarseness. It is 
free alike from the overly-saintly and the 
crudely sensual. It is wholesome and 
inspiring, passionate, yet reverent, vigor- 
ous yet tender. No finer sonnets have 
come from any pen in many years. It 
should be counted a high privilege to 
have the volume in the home and heart.— 
Columbia (Mo.) Herald. 


“Ernest McGaffey, the Chicago poet, has 
been having the honor of dining with 
the President.” And the President prob- 
ably had the honor of telling the poet 
that he has given to the world some sweet 
and noble things in his “Sonnets to a 
Wife.”—Chicago Evening Post. 

“The ruddy glow of a rare old vintage 
beams and sparkles a thousand-fold more 
alluring, through the facets of a cut 
glass decanter. In this wise has Mr. Mc- 
Gaffey clothed in exquisite sonnet form 
the fire and passion of man’s love for 
woman, sublimated by that intimate spir- 
itual relationship that gives to true mar- 
ital love the attributes of divinity.”— 
Galveston News. 

“No prettier holiday gift can be made to 
one’s wife than this collection of sonnets 
addressed by a poet-husband to his 
heart’s beloved. They should be read 
aloud after the children have retired, and 
the care of the day forgotten, while hus- 
band and wife sit about the open hearth 
for an hour’s mutual enjoyment in com- 
panionship? Who knows? In contemplat- 
ing the love passages of the poet one’s 
own altar may be resanctified and made 
more enduring.—Los Angeles Express. 


“They are an exposition of modern love, 
chastely and delicately expressed, where- 
in the idealization of a woman is. por- 
trayed without any departure from the 
balancing influence of American common 
sense.”—Chicago Post. 


“There is not in all the huge range of 
English literature anything comparable to 
this volume, because nothing in English 
literature is like it. Other men _ have 
written sonnets to a mistresses’ eye- 
brows, to the sun, moon and stars, to most 
animate and inanimate objects, but not 
one of them has produced a series of 
‘Sonnets to a Wife.’ It is a distinct 
monumental work, quite the most import- 
ant contribution to American poesy with- 
in the last twenty-five years. The world 
will be better for it, and against the 
black background of latter-day eroticism 
it eeu whitely like a star.’”—H. N. Can- 
field. 

“Mr McGaffey sings smoothly of that 
enduring affection which helps man and 
wife to enjoy their little shares of pleas- 
ures, and to endure their bigger share of 
mishaps. He preaches a wee bit now 
and then; but his sermons are far from 
strenuous, and his view of life is win- 
ning, by reason of ‘ts very simplicity. In 
his opinion, a woman’s whole horizon is 
bounded by 


‘The man she loves and all he means to 


her, 
and, if he speaks from experience, he is 
much to be congratulated.”—Agnes Rep- 


plier, in the Saturday Evening Post. 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY. 


But McGaffey is a poet in that he is 
worldly wise. The poetic lens through 
which he sees double and treble and quad- 
ruple does not distort the accuracy of his 
vision. How true, for instance, is this 
thought, thought by ten thousand men, 
and taking this sweet, simple form in 
the music of this songster: 


“A woman is as cultured as she looks, 
Speaks, acts and smiles, and merely 
bookish rules 
She may well scorn, as being clumsy 


tools 
With which dull fishers file their rusty 
hooks.” 

Notice one thing as you read these 
lines. Behind their general truth is the 
well defined picture of some one who il- 
lustrates it. Is it not so, merry harle- 
quins?’—New Orleans Harlequin. 


This poetry of McGaffey’s is true. More. 
it is sweet and pure and wholesome and 
strong—as sweet as the breath of the 
roses which comes to us on the breeze 
of spring-time, as sweet as the lovelight 
in one’s loved one’s eyes; aS pure as the 
new born babe, or the fresh bloomed flow- 
er; as wholesome as mountain air, and 
as strong as all the resistless powers of 
an unhindered Niagara. The language 
of the sonnets is simple, and. perhaps, this 
adds to their strength. However that 
may be, the poems are always understand- 
able. They are subtle at times, deeply 
so; and yet there is an undefinable some- 
thing about them that makes easy of 
comprehension this subtlety. The poems 
are as beautiful as they are simple, and 


as chaste as they are beautiful. They 
deify the love for a good woman of a 
good man, who is also a poet. There 


are no wild bursts of passion, no burn- 
ine sensuality. The love that these gson- 
nets glorify is sane. It fs all that it 
should be, all that.God intended it to be 
when he made woman to be the compan- 
ion of man. The man and woman of the 
sonnets are companions. in every sense 
of the word. Each is the complement of 
the other. They are to each other the 
things that make a heaven of earth. and 
in the doing thereof strengthen the be- 
lief of those who dwell in it in God’s 
heaven beyond the sky. They do not 
seek to ignore the purely material sid: 
of married life. They show this phase 
in the degree that it is needed to make 
married life ideal. There may be some 
faults to be found in them from a pure- 
ly technical standpoint, but one who 
could think of these flaws after reading 
the sonnets and absorbing the clean, 
healthful and beautiful atmosphere which 
surrounds them, would indeed be hyper- 
critical.”,—Houston Daily Post. 


“There is real poetry in these sonnets, 
too; let no one imagine they are simply 
verse. By them. Mr. McGaffey. has ad- 
vanced himself to a rank few writers 
dare to hold in this country. The dainti- 
ness of them appeals to one first, and 
then, the deep note of sincerity is. im- 
pressed upon the reader. One has but 
to read them to feel sure of ranging over 
the chords of a heart that loves, and from 
it is drawing the sweetest melody of 
which man is capable—the adoration of 
the woman he holds dearest and best on 
earth.”—Kansas City Journal. 





“The. restfulness of love, the strength 
in comradeship, the deepening of trust, 
the gathering delight of common recol- 
lections, the grace of remembered days 
and kisses, the thrill of united hopes— 
all this, as it becomes conscious of itself, 
its wonder and glory—this is what these 


sonnets. sing. The experience of life 
may have been commonplace—all_ the 
more are they human. Always indeed 


beneath them is the mystery of death, and 
around them is the sacrament of nature.” 
—cCurrent Literature. 


“Men of letters will be struck mostly 
by the splendid level of charm and digni- 
ty maintained, and by the fact that Mr. 
McGaffey has accomplished, in the close 
confinement of the sonnet form, an unus- 
ual task. Students of the curious will 
sit agape at the fact of a man’s inditing 
no less than seventy sonnets to his own 
wife. The public at large will find in 
all these qualities the secret of a very 
wide-reaching charm. It should settle 
the doubt Mr. Edmund Gosse once ex- 
pressed as to who reads American poetry. 
This book is not merely American poetry. 
Its quality puts it upon the plane of what 
the Germans call Welt-Literatur.’’— 
Town Topics. 


“Ernest McGaffey has published several 
volumes of poetry, written in divers 
moods, and in varied circumstances, all 
of which have met with popular favor, 
but he has never written or published 
anything quite so exquisite or so fasci- 
nating as his last volume, entitled ‘Son- 
nets- to a Wife.’ Here he reaches his 
highest level in poetic power, and dis- 
closes an inspiration in the expression 
of all that is beautiful in nature and in 
love that he has not hitherto displayed.” 
—Chicago Journal. 


“They mark the high tide of American 
poetry in the present generation, and will 
lave a permanent place in English litera- 
ture because they are the best praise yet 
uttered of the crowning glory of our 
Western civilization—the marriage rela- 
tion. There is about them the serenity 
and grace which is appropriate to the 
subject, and, nevertheless, the joys which 
they voice are manifestly such as_ are 
best striving for.”—Chicago Times-Herald. 


“Their simplicity, exquisite form and 
their sane interpretation of the love and 
comradeship between man and woman lift 
them quite above the average verse of to- 
day with its prevailing taint of morbid- 
ity.”’—Kansas City Star. 


“There are seventy of the ‘Sonnets to a 
Wife’ breathing the spirit of a good man’s 
devotion to a good woman, all of a very 
high type of artistic excellence, all but 
one or two notable for finish, phrasing, 
music and color, for an ethereal and deli- 
cate beauty of thought and expression.’— 
Charles E. Russell, in the Chicago Ameri- 
can. 


“In the difficult and uncompromising 
sonnet form Ernest McGaffey nas clothed 
a deal of sane and beautiful sentiment in 
his seventy ‘Sonnets to a Wife,’ (William 
Marion Reedy, St. Louis). A wholesome 
naturalness, a freedom from affectation, 
characterizes this verse. The wife of 
his dreams is a true comrade.”—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


The book, 5%x7 inches, bound in padded, dove colored ooze, gilt top, title embossed in gold on front cover, portrait and auto- 
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